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Meyer Farm Home, Scott County, Iowa—Page 14 





Receivers for Joint Stock Land Banks—See Page 4 
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IOWA 


STATE FAIR 


DES MOINES 
August 26---September 2 


GREATEST 1932 OUTING IN MIDWEST 




















Stirring, terrifying, awe-inspiring 


TRAIN WRECK 


Two gigantic locomotives, with tenders and trains, hurtling together at 50 
miles an hour, smashed into scrap iron, in front of grandstand Saturday 
afternoon, August 27th—one day only. The spectacle of a lifetime. 





Harness Horse Races 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 
Aug. 29-30-31 Sept. 1 
Over $14,000.00 in purses—fastest 
horses in the west and numerous 
xrand circuit entries. 


Auto Races 


Friday, Aug. 26—Friday, Sept. 2 
Greatest dirt track stars in the 
world already included in eatry 
lists. Eight big races each day. Sig 
Haugdah! te try for three new 
world’s records. 





Washington Bi-Centennial Fireworks 


Thrilling events from the life of Washington re-created in fireworks each 
night, as added feature of huge pyrotechnic show. 


1932 EDITION OF 
“WORLD ON PARADE” 


—beautiful ballets, thrilling music, sensational hippodrome features, 
and a globe-circling scenario of fast-moving scenes—presented on three 
open-air stages with brilliant settings and lighting effects. 


7—NIGHTS—7 
MAMMOTH CIRCUS REVUE titi atiractions in the world 


today—presented in front of the grandstand every afternoon and evening. 

















> 2 A foretaste 
Television Show 4, {orciaste 
will have in your own home in a few 
years. See sound and pictures 
transmitted and received by latest 
television equipment, 


Cervone and His Band 
Argonne Post Legion Band 


and 10 other great musical attrac- 
tions, day and night. 


Republican Day Aug. 30 Democratic Day Aug. 29 


Noted keynoters of both parties opening their fall campaigns 
40 carloads of the newest riding devices, 


Thrills on the Midway sideshows, freaks and curiosities from all 
corners of the world 
State Horseshoe Tournament—Old Fiddlers’ Contest— 
Team Pulling Contest 


CAMP OUT FREE 


100 acres of beautiful camp ground, free to fair visitors. Bring your 
own equipment, or rent tents, etc., right on the ground 




















America’s Biggest Livestock Fair 


Famous herds from all parts of America—thousands of head of cattle, swine, 
sheep, horses—4-H Club events—all-lowa Society Horse Shows 


4-H Club Congress 


* Junior farmers and farm girls from 
Huge Agricultural 99 counties—over 2,000 club mem- 





sts bers—competing for state cham- 
Exposition pionships—largest club show in 
Farm Bureau’ exhibits—county America in 1932, 


grain exhibits—individual farm 
exhibits—Iowa corn and small 
zrain show—state college ex- 
hibits—acres of instructive dis- 
plays. 


Farm Bureau Day 
Noted farm speakers, county project 
exhibits, women's farm exhibits and 
demonstrations, special farm bu- 
renu camp ground, Iowa's greatest 
farm outing. 

STATE WOMEN'S EXPOSITION—TWO BUILDINGS FILLED WITH 
INTERESTING EXHIBITS; CONTINUOUS PROGRAMS 
MACHINERY SHOW—AUTO SHOW—IOWA PRODUCTS EXPOSITION— 
COVERING OVER 40 ACRES 


Bring the Whole Family—For a Day or a Week— 
Admission 50 Cents 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


August 26---September 2 
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The Sign of 












WALLACES’ FARMER 
SERVICE BUREAU 


/BuREAU. 


Protection 











Missouri Posse Gets Man 

Late in April, a building on the 
Charles T. McGee place, at Osgood, 
Mo., was broken into and consider- 
able property stolen. The news spread 
rapidly over western Sullivan county 
and eastern Grundy county, and since 
McGee was a Service Bureau mem- 
ber, it was announced a reward was 
payable in case the thieves were 
caught and convicted. 

The following morning, farmers in 
the vicinity of Galt heard that several 
negroes, strangers in that area, were 
about, so they immediately organized 
a posse and started a man hunt. They 
seoured the countryside, searching 
farms and towns, looking for the 
thieves. 

It wasn’t long before three farm- 
ers, Charles Shaney, Orville Daniels 
and Bill Ishmael, who live near La- 
redo, rounded up two negroes, took 
them into custody, and with the aid 
of shotguns marched them into town. 
They called the sheriff's office, and 
Meurl Moore, deputy sheriff of Grun- 
dy county, took the ne- 
groes into custody. Soon 
after they were captured, 
one of the two men, 
Murrel Handy, confessed 
to the robbery, and he 
was then turned over to 
the circuit court at Milan, 
in Sullivan county, for 
trial. 

Judge Paul Van Orsdal 





His Money Is Gone 


From time to time, this depart. 
ment has warned its members to 
beware of stock brokers who used 
the long distance telephone to urge 
farmers and others to invest money 
in a hurry. It’s an old game, but 
apparently it hasn’t died out. 

Imagine our surprise to have qa 
letter from a Service Bureau mem. 
ber recently, who wrote: “IT have 
been swindled out of $1,120 by a firm 
operating under the name of Stans- 
bury & Co., investment brokers, of 
Chicago. They called me on the long 
distance telephone, offering to sell 
me what I thought was United States 
Steel common stock on a margin. A 
representative then called on me and 
took my cash. 

“Steel went up, and then I had an- 
other call asking me to take 1,000 
shares of another stock, and I would 
not need to pay any more money, 
Well, my stcck went down after that, 
and they called again, asking for 
more money. I wanted time to think 
; about it, and last Thurs. 
day I tried to call back 
and was told their phone 
had been disconnected. I 
finally located a Stans. 
bury in Chicago, but he 
assured the operator he 
had nothing to do with 
the firm, and I am out.” 

Our member sends us 
a copy of a sheet com- 





listened to the testimony 
in the case, and on the in- 
sistence of Prosecuting At- 
torney A. B. Walker, sen- 
tenced Handy to two years in prison. 
Late in May, Handy was taken to 
Jefferson City, where he is now serv- 
ing his sentence. Since McGee is a 
Service Bureau member, a reward 
has been paid to the captors of the 
thief. 


Sheriff Grabs Two More 


When W. W. Metts, Belleflower, 
Mo., discovered a broken window on 
his premises one morning, he sus- 
pected that burglars had been about. 
Investigation soon showed his suspi- 
cions were correct, and he called 
Sheriff Claude Gregory at once. 

The sheriff began tracing clues. 
While the sheriff was on the job, B. 
L. Maupin told him about a couple 
of suspicious looking characters that 
he had seen in Belleflower the 
night before. Just at that time, 
Jones Garner came along and advised 
the sheriff of some facts which he 
had collected on two fellows seen in 
the town the night before. 

With this information, the sheriff 
arrested Lawrence Drewer and 
Robert Delozier. They confessed to 
the theft of Metts’ property, and 
when they were taken before the 
judge they pleaded guilty and soon 
were sentenced to two years each at 
lefferson City. 

Since Metts was protected by the 
Service Bureau, a reward has been 
divided among him, Garner and Mau- 
pin for their work in rounding up 
the thieves. 


Henhouse Sprayers 
Several complaints have come to 
this department concerning fellows 
who are calling on farmers to clean 
cisterns or spray henhouses. In all 
cases, trouble has arisen, due to the 

poor job and the high charges. 
Better check in advance on these 
fellows, if you need their services. 
There are some good men in this 
work, but until you know who they 
are, watch out! Your sheriff, county 


agent, or your neighbors, might be 
able to tell you something regarding 
the workmen. Before you give your 
cash, investigate. 


Charles Shaney car- 
ried a shotgun. eral 


monly called aie “puff 
sheet,” which lists sey- 
stocks of known 

value and attempts to give 
some market advice. That’s the way 
it starts out. These folks somehow 
get a list of names of folks who might 
bite or who have money. Then they 
resort to a few long distance calls, 
see the party in person if the deal 
looks good, and if the buyer proves 
to be “easy picking,” they soon have 
his money. After that, why worry 
about stocks? 

We have turned the matter over 
to the postal department, which is 
always on the trail of these so-called 
brokers, but so far as our member's 
money is concerned, we wouldn't 
give very much for his chances to 
collect. 

So once more we say—and in a 
loud voice—beware of any 
who tries to rush you into 
stocks by way of telegram, long dis 
tance telephone or personal calls 
If you happen to have some mon 
to invest, be sure that you are 
ing with a licensed, reputable 
ker. There are plenty of m 
who want to deal honestly. Why take 
chances? 








Farmers Round Up Thiei 
On the night of July 1, some on 
broke into the Whitman school, nea! 
Indianola, in Warren county, [owa 
and stole a lot of equipment. Alth 
heavy wire screen had been put over 
the windows, it did not stop the thiel 
President S. W. Whipple, of the 
school board, discovered the loss nex! 
morning, and notified Sheriff Frank 
Houghtaling. Others in the commu 
nity heard about the burglary, and 
when the sheriff came out, they de 
cided to investigate a family living 
nearby. So a posse was organized 
and surrounded the place where Freé 
Kufner was living. Kufner was take 
in custody and a search of his pret 
ises revealed the missing property. 
Kufner was taken to Indianola, 40 
when brought before Judge Normal 
Hays, he was convicted of the Too 
bery and sentenced to ten years al 
Anamosa. He is now serving. 

Since the Whitman school wa 
protected by a Service Bureau mei 
bership, a reward has been paid 
President Whipple. 
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How Close 
Your Nei 


ERE’S a question for you. Think be- 
fore you answer. It’s more important 
than it sounds. 

How close should your neighbor be? 

Daniel Boone thought two hundred miles 
was close enough. Many farmers in Europe 
live as close together as apartment house 
dwellers in cities in the United States. They 
like it that way. Daniel liked it his way. 
How do you feel? 

What folks do, of course, is more important 
than what they say. Actions of American 
farm people, however, give two answers. 

During their working years, almost all 
farmers live some distance apart and seem 
to like it well enough. On the other hand, 
when our elderly farmers used to quit farm- 
ing and were ready to retire, they moved to 
town. Was that because they wanted close 
neighbors, because they were tired of living 
away from everybody, or why? 


Does It Matter? 


But, after all, does it matter whether farm- 
ers live bunched up or seattered out? Is the 
question, ‘‘How close should your neighbor 
be?’’ worth answering. 

We think it is. Here’s why: 

Every time I have a heart-to-heart talk with 
a farm official of a cooperative or community 

rganization, I get this comment about one or 
more members: 

‘‘Jim’s a good farmer, all right, but as a 
member of this organization, he’s a drag. He 
just can’t seem to work with people.”’ 

If I talk to Jim, often I find the shoe goes 
on the other foot. He will probably say of the 
officer of the cooperative : 

‘““Ed’s a good fellow, and he tries hard, but 
he just ean’t take advice and he doesn’t seem 
able to let anybody else do a part of the work. 
He wants folks to run errands, but that’s all.’’ 

Very frequently they’re both right. 

Stop a minute and check over the members 
of your own loeal farm organization. How 





many know how to get along with people and 
still get things done? 
Not so many, are there? Not nearly enough. 
Why? / 
Al 


of us make an occasional guess at the 





























hbor Be? 


Why European Farm 
Villages Make Records 
in Cooperation 


answer. Here's one. Folks ean’t work 
or play together easily in a group unless 
they re used to working and playing in 
a group. We all see this illustrated in 
big and small families. Take an only 
child on the first day of school. He’s 
lost and bewildered. He hasn’t had 
practice in getting along with other chil- 
dren. 

Take a child who is one of a family of 
five or six, and send him to school for 
the first time. Lots of things are strange, but 
adapting himself to a group isn’t new. He’s 
had to play with T@m and Mabel and Susie 
and John and Mary since he was a baby. He 
fits in easily. 

We do easily and well the things we have 
had practice in. Send a boy out to the field 
to plow corn. If he’s never seen a team or a 
corn cultivator or a field of corn, he’s going 
to have trouble. 

Everybody knows that. What we forget is 
that if we take a man who has worked by him- 
self for years, has had little contact with oth- 
er people, and put him in a farm organization 
where he has to work and get along with other 
people—and people are lots more contrary 
than horses and more complicated than corn 
cultivators—he’s going to have trouble, too. 

Suppose, just for argument, that we had 
our farm communities grouped like European 
hamlets, that everybody lived in adjoining 
houses in the village and went back and forth 
to the fields to work. Suppose we all saw each 
other night and morning, that we had to make 
the adaptations made necessary by crowded 
living, in the way of adjusting noise, working 
habits and other things to suit the neighbors, 
that we found it easy to drift together in the 
village square after work to talk about crops 

and stock—how 

A Saxon rural village would that af- 

where the farmers live feet our skill 

in town and go back in working 

and forth to the fields. with people and 
in making coop- 
eratives and 
community  or- 
ganizations — ef- 
fective ? 

This was the 
question which 
Dr. W. A. Ter- 


penning, a corn 





belt farm boy, 
now at State 
Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Michigan, 
put to himself 
some years ago. 
He went to Eu- 
rope to find out. 
He lived in ru- 
ral hamlets in 
England, Switz 
erland, Franee, 
Italy, Denmark, 
Russia and Ger- 
many. What he 

















Winter in a German country village. 


found has been reported in his book, ‘‘ Village 
and Open Country Neighborhoods,’’ recently 
published by Century. 

He discovered that the Swiss commune, the 
German dorf, the Danish sogn, the Freneh 
and Italian hamlets are more skillful than the 
American rural neighborhood in working to- 
gether smoothly and in having a good time 
together. 

Why? Apparently because these foreign 
farm communities are communities. In the 
United States, a farmer may trade at one 
point, go to chureh at another, send his chil- 
dren to school at a third, and belong to a 
social organization with headquarters at a 
fourth. In the sogn, the commune and the 
dorf, everything is headed up in one hamlet. 

The most important fact, however, is that 
farmers are actually next-door neighbors, 
sometimes with only a house wall between one 
living-room and the next-door neighbor’s. 
These farmers see each other every day. Their 
Wives can run in to see each other for a minute 
or two at any hour. Their children play in 
droves of ten or twenty. 


Easy to Make Plans 


Doctor Terpenning suggests that in the 
United States we have to work hard to get 
groups organized and functioning because we 
haven’t grown up to learn how to do it with- 
out effort. Cooperation in these European 
hamlets doesn’t take as much anxious work as 
here, apparently. With everybody seeing each 
other every day, it’s easy to make plans, easy 
to get things going. Much of the cooperative 
activity is informal. 

‘I could find no fundamental reasons for 
the searcity of formal cooperative business or 
social organization,’’ writes Terpenning of 
the French village of Belleau, ‘‘other than the 
fact that they did not realize the need of it. 
... The neighborhood lubricating oil of good 
fellowship made much of the 
work supplied elsewhere by formal organiza- 
tion.’’ 

Incidentally, lots of us think of European 
farmers as work-bowed peasants, doomed to 
long hours of poorly-paid labor. I noted to 
my astonishment that the Swiss commune vis- 
ited by Terpenning had bathrooms with hot 
and cold running water in the farmers’ homes, 
eleetriec lights in homes and barns, and e¢en- 
tral heat. There were a great many electric- 
ally operated farm machines. Hours were 
long, there was a good deal of hand labor, 
but work was done (Concluded on page 17) 


unnecessary 
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EDITORIALS 


Federal Farm 
Board has an 


Take Over HE 

° ~ Loan 
Joint Stock opportunity right now to 
Banks 


save the necks of a good 
many farmers, to stop 
the sacrifice of farm land at ridiculously low 
prices, and to build up the credit of farm 
communities. 

The joint stock land banks, operating under 
the general control of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, are the major offenders in heartless 
foreclosures and in the dumping of farm land 
on the market. Their activities are hurting 
their borrowers, their bond-holders and the 
farm community in general. 

These activities can be stopped. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board has broad powers un- 
der the law. It can, if it will, take over the 
joint stock land banks, appoint federal re- 
ceivers, and adopt a policy of playing fair 
with debtors, and end the dumping of farms 
on a distressed market. 

Holding one-half billion dollars’ worth of 
farm mortgages, these banks have been ruth- 
less in closing out farmers. They have been 
able to do it and make a profit because their 
bonds are selling at a low price. 

A Polk county, lowa, farm was mortgaged 
for $20,000. It was sold at auction for $12,000. 
For $4,000, the bank was able to buy back 
depreciated bonds that had a face value of 
$20,000. The bank was left with a profit of 
$8,000. 

At the same time, the former owner was 
thrown out, and land prices were given an- 
other blow by the report of a 200-acre farm 
selling for no more than the value of the im- 
provements. 

This has been done repeatedly, Every 
neighborhood can cite eases. 

Since they can make a profit by foreclosure, 
the joint stock land banks are not inclined to 
be lenient or even to be fair to their borrow- 
ers. This policy affects not only the farms 
mortgaged to the joint stoek land banks, It 
affects every farm in the corn belt. 

Whenever a joint stock land bank makes a 
sacrifice sale of land, the price of every farm 
in the community is forced down. Even the 
farms with no mortgages on them (and one- 
half of the farms in Iowa and the corn belt 
are not mortgaged) are injured. The market 
price of a man’s land is one item in his credit 
rating at the bank. A farmer borrowing from 
a bank for current operations has his line of 
eredit further cut down when the farm next 
to him is sold for a song. 

This policy of piraey by the joint stoek land 
The Federal 


Farm Loan Board has the power to stop it. 


banks can and must be ended. 
Farmers and owners of farm land everywhere 


demand that the board exercise that power. 


F YOU and IT have five 
shirts 


Prosperity 
From Short 
and four hams stored in 


Cotton Crop the cellar, better 
off than when we have 

three shirts apiece and two hams. But when 

the United States as a whole has plenty of 

cotton and plenty of pork, it’s worse off than 

when it runs into a seareity of both. 

Not at all; but it 


eotton apiece, 


we re 


Does that make sense? 
is what happens. 

Note, for instance, the happy day of last 
week when cotton jumped $5 a bale and the 
value of the eotton on hand in- 
creased $121,500,000. The news that made 
the increase was that the boll weevil had been 
busy and that the crop was smaller than it 
had been since 1923. 

In a rational society, the failure or partial 
failure of any crop would be bad news. The 
more goods are produced, the better off every- 
body ought to be. Yet we know it doesn’t work 
that way. When everybody is producing at 


stocks of 


top speed, and wealth is pouring out of farms 
and factories, depression hits us. When a war 
takes workers out of agriculture and indus- 
try, or when a crop failure strikes, then we 
start making money again. 

How crazy it is! Imagine a farm boy run- 
ning in with the good news that the south 
forty had been hailed out, and his father 
beaming in the knowledge that prosperity was 
here again. Yet, on the national scale, that is 
what we do. 

We have the power to produce enough to 
double or quadruple the standard of living 
here in the United States. Yet apparently, 
as a social group, we don’t want to. We erect 
our monuments of dollars to the boll weevil, 
to war and to disaster, and stand firmly on 
the principle that the only way to be prosper- 
ous is not to have enough to go around. 


Using Binpecomncup ns insginin 
Baby Bonds without doing any- 


thine definite to bring 
As Money about controlled infla- 


tion. But there are cer- 
tain things which the administration can do 
without congress. The Treasury Department 
can at once issue bonds in a form convenient 
to pass as money. About $8,000,000,000 of 
government bonds are callable within the next 
vear or so; these can be taken up and reissued 
in money form in denominations of $5, $10, 
$20 and $100, so that they will pass from 
hand to hand. There could be printed on these 
baby bonds a statement to the effect that they 
are to be withdrawn from circulation at the 
rate of three per cent monthly, as soon as the 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
reaches the 1926 point. In this way, an un- 
controlled inflation could be avoided. 

The Treasury Department, with the powers 
it now enjoys, can start some real inflation if 
We all of us want to see some 
genuine, definite efforts made to make money 
as cheap and abundant as wheat. The burden 
of debts and taxes will be insupportable until 
this is brought to pass. 


it so desires. 


See the = holds its agrieul- 

tural Olympies next 
While admirers of 
skill in track and field 
athleties had to travel to 
the Pacifie coast this year to see their cham- 
pions in action, lowa farmers need only drive 


Farmer 
Olympics 


week, 


the few miles to Des Moines. 

Just as a high school sprinter watched in 
awe while a Tolan or a Metealfe burned up 
the track in the dashes at Los Angeles. so the 
corn belt feeder and breeder ean see the re- 
sults of the work of champions in agriculture 
in the livestock barns and the agricultural 
exhibits at the fair grounds. 

It is an inspiration always to see the best 
that can be produced in one’s own chosen 
Every cattle feeder, confronted with 
that array of perfect steers in the judging 
pavilion, every dairyman who witnesses the 
parade of whose milk match 
their show winnings, every hog raiser who 
notes the vigor and the form of the swine in 
the breeding classes, goes home with his ambi- 
tion a little keener to have stock like that on 
his own farm. 

Going to the state fair is an old habit of 
times and bad. This 
year, with the livestock entries up to the best 
of any year, there should be a good many 
thousand farm families headed for the fair 
and a profitable vacation time next week. 

As always, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead will weleome its readers at the 


line. 


cows records 


Iowa farmers in good 


booth at the east end of Machinery Hall. The 
editor and his associates will be on hand to 
renew old friendships and to make new ones. 


OW that the presi- 

dential candidates 
of the two major parties 
have made their speech- 
es of acceptance, farm- 
ers will wish to compare what they have to 
say about the restoration of prosperity to ag- 
riculture. 

To many farmers, a major point of policy 
is the raising of the price level and its sta- 
bilization at a point that will enable debtors 
to pay back their debts in dollars of the same 
value as those they borrowed. On this the 
candidates say: 


What the 
Candidates 
Offer 


Hoover: Our views upon sound ecur- 
rency require no elucidation. ... We have 
affirmed them by preventing the Demo- 
cratic majority in the house from effect- 
ing wild schemes of uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 

Roosevelt : To meet this staggering def- 
icit (in the federal budget), the adminis- 
tration has resorted to the type of infla- 
tion which has weakened publie confi- 
dence in our government credit both at 
home and abroad. 

President Hoover is flatly against the 
Goldsborough or Honest Dollar bill, altho 
most Republican representatives from the 
corn belt supported it. Governor Roosevelt’s 
words are ambiguous, but apparently indi- 
‘ate no sympathy for the idea of inflation. 

A seeond point of major importance is the 
devising of some way to reduce the burden of 
interest charges on farm mortgages and to 
halt foreclosures. The candidates declare: 

Hoover: We have strengthened the 
capital of the federal land banks, that on 
the one hand confidence in their seeuri- 
ties should not be impaired and on the 
other that farmers indebted to them 
should not be unduly deprived of their 
homes. 

Roosevelt: Farm mortgages reach near- 
ly $10,000,000,000 today and _ interest 
charges on that alone are $560,000,000 a 
vear.... Our most immediate coneern is 
to reduce the interest burden on these 
mortgages. Rediscounting of farm mort- 
wages under salutary restrictions must be 
expanded and should, in the near future, 
be conditioned on the reduction of inter- 
est rate. Amortization payments, maturi- 
ties, should likewise in this erisis be ex- 
tended before rediscount is permitted 
where the mortgagor is sorely pressed. 

The president relies on what has already 
been done thru the farm land banks and 
promises nothing further. Governor Roose- 
velt seems committed to a measure which 
would provide a refinancing of farm mort- 
gages at lower rates of interest. 

Farmers who watched the foreign 
markets for farm products dwindle and who 
have objected to selling on a world mar! 

protected market, have 
critical of the Hawley- 
On the tariff, the two can- 


have 


while buying on a 
been increasingly 
Smoot tariff bill. 
didates say: 


Hoover: With the collapse in world 
prices and depreciated currencies, th 
farmer was never so dependent upon his 
tariff protection for recovery as he is at 
the present time. We shall hold to that. 

Roosevelt: Tariffs should be high 
enough to maintain living standards 
which we set for ourselves. But if they be- 
come higher, they become a particularly 
vicious kind of direct tax which is laid 
doubly on the consumer. Not only are the 
prices of foreign goods raised, but those 
of domestie goods also... . One of the 
great needs of the world is to set inter- 
national trade flowing again. ... Trade 
barriers of all kinds ought to be lowered 
—not by rule of thumb, but with due re- 
gard to safety and justice—lowered, nev- 
ertheless, as quickly and as definitely as 
possible. 


President Hoover will recommend no change 
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in the present tariff. He implies that the 
farmer must give up his foreign market any- 
way and must cut down production to do- 
mestie demand. No method for reducing pro- 
duction is recommended. 

Governor Roosevelt apparently is commit- 
ted to a reduction of the present high tariffs. 

On the Farm Board, the two candidates 


say ~ 


Hoover: The original purpose of the 
Farm Board was to strengthen the efforts 
of the farmer to establish his own farmer- 
owned, farmer-controlled marketing agen- 
cies. It has greatly sueceeded in this pur- 
pose, even in times of adversity. The 
departure of the Farm Board from its 
original purpose by making loans to 
farmers’ cooperatives to preserve prices 
from panie served the emergency, but 
such action in normal times is absolutely 
destructive to the farmers’ interests. 

Roosevelt: We advocate . . . extension 
and development of the farm cooperative 
movement. . . . We should immediately 
repeal those provisions of law that com- 
pel the federal government to go into the 
market to purchase, to sell, to speculate 
in farm products, in a futile attempt to 
reduce farm surpluses. 


On the Farm Board’s stabilization efforts, 
the two candidates seem agreed so far as the 
future is concerned. Governor Roosevelt says 
the attempt at stabilization should never have 
been made; President Hoover says the at- 
tempt was exeusable but that it will not be 
tried again. On the Farm Board’s aid to co 
operatives, President Hoover’s approval is 
definite, while the governor confines himsel? 
to repeating the platform plank favoring co- 
operation in general. 

For years, the farmers of the country have 
chafed under the burden of being foreed to 
sell a surplus in the world markets under cir- 
cumstances that grew yearly more unfavor- 
able. The farm relief agitation of the last 
twelve vears has been built around plans for 
the control and disposal of this surplus. On 
this point, the two men say: 


Hoover: No power on earth ean restore 

farm) prices except by restoration of 
general recovery and markets. Every 
measure we have taken looking to general 
recovery is of benefit to the farmer. There 
is no relief to the farmer by extending 
government bureaueraey to control his 
production and thus curtail his liberties, 
nor by subsidies that bring only more 
bureaucracy and ultimate collapse. I 
shall oppose them. 

Roosevelt: The practieal way to help 
the farmer is by an arrangement that will, 
in addition to lightening some of the im- 
poverishing burdens from his baek, do 
something toward the reduction of the 
surpluses of staple commodities that hang 
on the market. It should be our aim to 
add to the world prices of staple prod- 
ucts the amount of a reasonable tariff 
protection and give agriculture the same 
protection that industry has today. And 
in exchange for th immediately in- 
creased return, I am sure that the farm- 
ers of this nation would agree ultimately 
to such planning of their production as 
would reduce the surpluses and make it 
unnecessary in later years to depend on 
dumping those surpluses abroad in order 
to support domestie prices. 

And as to the actual wording of a bill, 
I believe that the Democratic party stands 
ready to be guided by whatever the re- 
sponsible farm groups themselves agree 
upon, 


President Hoover apparently is not in- 
clined to experiment with any new method for 
increasing the prices of farm products. He 
condemns, by inference, the equalization fee, 
the debenture and the domestic allotment 
plan. 

Governor Roosevelt accepts the principle 
the farm organizations have supported, indi- 
cates the domestie allotment plan appeals to 
him most strongly of those measures discussed 
and shows a willingness to follow the guidance 


of the major farm organizations in drawing 
up the relief bill. 

Every reader will notice that there are eva- 
sions, Omissions and what some of us will re- 
gard as downright errors in both statements. 
Even on the points where the eandidate has 
apparently accepted, in principle, what the 
farmers want, we still need to be shown in 
more detail just how these principles will be 
carried out. 

Later in the campaign, each candidate will 
make at least one address devoted largely to 
the problems of agriculture. We shall at that 
time present a further comparison of what 
we hope will be their more detailed views on 
legislation affecting the farmer. 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


T THIS writing, the 

second week in Au- 
gust, there are still some 
exceedingly dry spots 
here and there in parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. Over most of 
the corn belt, however, the rains which fell 
the last day of July and the sixth of August 
came at exactly the right time to insure a 
splendid corn crop. The erop is now so far 
advanced that there is seareely one chance in 
fifty of serious damage by frost. In some see- 
tions, a late summer drouth can do serious 
damage, but, everything considered, it is now 
practically certain the nation as a whole will 
harvest the largest corn crop since 1925. 
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Odds and Ends | 


I CAN NOT help but think more and more 
every day about the foreclosures which 
are now bringing grief to so many farm 


homes. One particularly distressing example 
is that of a rather old man who has an excel- 
lent farm and a mortgage of only $40 an acre. 
It seems that up until this year, this man has 
paid his interest and taxes regularly. For the 
first time, he is behind and in danger of fore- 
closure. This man ean not help but feel that 
there would be no foreclosure proceedings if 
his mortgage amounted to $100 an aere in- 
stead of $40. Many people think that farmers 
with heavy mortgages get better cooperation 
from the mortgage holding concerns than the 
people with light mortgages. In other words, 
there are some people who feel that they are 
unfortunate today beeause they didn’t get 
into debt heavily enough, just as there are 
others who feel that they are unfortunate be- 
cause they got into debt too heavily. 

As I contemplate the various types of in- 
justices which are being done, I am more and 
more convinced that the best cure for fore- 
closures is a rapid rise in prices. I am hoping 
that the people who hold mortgages will soon 
see this and join with the farmers in the fight 
for the Honest Dollar, which means controlled 
inflation followed by stabilization in so far as 
monetary and credit policies can make stabili- 
zation possible. 

One of the best ideas concerning the han- 
dling of foreclosed farms which I have yet 
heard is that proposed in the August 6 issue 
of the Prairie Farmer. Briefly, the idea is 
for the mortgaged farmer to turn the deed for 
his farm over to the insurance company, pro- 
vided the insurance company gives him an 
option to repurchase and the right to rent on 
a share basis as long as he does a good job 
of farming. The mortgage holder, of course, 
takes care of the taxes and upkeep. Doubt- 
less, there are a number of safeguards which 
will have to be introduced into a contract of 
this sort, but it seems to be the fairest method 
of avoiding foreclosure and at the same time 
protecting the insurance company and its pol- 
icy holders of anything I have yet heard. 
Schemes of this sort mean, of course, that the 
insurance companies will have to develop 
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their farm managerial departments very rap- 
idly, but they will be compelled to do that 
anyway, so they might as well do it in a hu- 
manitarian, common-sense way instead of be- 
ing guided by fearful opportunism. 


BOUT the middle of July, it seems that 
the word was passed out by high eastern 
authorities: ‘*The backbone of the depression 
is broken—dawn is breaking.’’ The myriads 
of traveling salesmen, most of whom find their 
ultimate inspiration in the east, are now con- 
fidentially passing out the hot tip: ‘‘The de- 
pression is over. 
And, besides, prices have got to go up or the 
Republicans are sunk. Do you think Wall 
Street wants to see Roosevelt go in?”’ 

The stock market during late July and 
early August took a terrifie spurt upward; 
wheat advanced six or seven cents a bushel, 
and even corn went up a cent a bushel in spite 
of the large crop in prospect. Eggs, butter 
and live poultry all advanced. Is it a flash in 
the pan like that which oceurred in October, 
1931? Perhaps, but if the salesmen, who are 
the outposts of big business in the molding of 
public sentiment, are correet, we may expect 
this upward movement to continue for several 
months, because nearly all are agreed that the 
objective is to make the country temporarily 
safe for the Republican party. 

Of course, prices of all kinds have undoubt- 
edly been far too lew, and in view of the great 
searcity of many kinds of manufactured goods 


So-and-so told So-and-so. 


in the retail stores, it may be expected that a 
renewal of publie confidence would give us a 
nice little upward swing for several months 
or perhaps a year or so, even tho nothing 
fundamental were corrected. Moreover, some 
real inflation is now being started. So far 
as the farmers of the corn belt are concerned, 
I want to eall to their attention tlie fact that 
we are now about to harvest the largest corn 
crop sinee 1925, and that within another year, 
we shall have a supply of hogs to put on the 
market much larger than this country ean 
take care of, and that hog prices will, there- 
fore, be dependent on European purchasing 
power. 

An election-rigged stock exchange prosper- 
ity may communicate itself for quite a period 
of time to dairy and poultry products, but I 
am afraid it will not have any prolonged ef- 
fect on corn, wheat and cotton unless much 
more intelligence is applied to our national 
affairs during the next four years than has 
been during the past twelve. 


NORTHWESTERN Iowa farmer sends 

me a clipping from a Sioux City daily 
paper in which it is said that Sioux City grain 
men predicted northwestern Iowa wheat 
would average 35 bushels per acre. A farmer 
sends in the clipping and states that the actual 
yield will be only around 10 bushels per aere 
and asks, ‘‘Why should such items as this be 
published ?’’ 

It is a habit with the more ignorant class 
of newspaper reporters to report hearsay 
stories about big crops because the publishers 
think it helps the advertising situation. Those 
newspapers which have special agricultural 
men on the job do not usually make mistakes 
of this sort. 

My grandfather used to call this thing “‘ blo- 
viation.’” He had no use whatever for the 
pioneer boosting spirit when it went into the 
realm of ignorant deception and positive ly- 
ing. In some cases the deception originates 
with grain men at the terminal markets who 
for selfish purposes of their own try to make 
the public think the crop is bigger than it 
really is. This kind of thing, of course, is just 
as contemptible as the tendency on the part 
of some farmers to make the crop always 
seem smaller than it really is. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 


There can be no lasting prosperity based on un- 
righteousness or on lack of righteousness. Man 
was made to live a righteous life, and any depar- 
ture from righteousness is fundamentally at war 
with his real nature.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 














Purebred Cattle Out- 
look Hopeful 


that a 


breeders of 


large 


pure- 


It is unfortunate 
number of our 
bred cattle have had to go out of 
business in recent years, for the 
need of first-class bulls for use in 
grade herds and for registered fe- 
new 
Was nev- 
than it is On the 
breeders who have 
weather the 


males for the founding of 


herds of breeding cattle 
er greate}l 
other hand, the 
been in position to 
storm of low prices, and who have 
not only maintained their breed- 
ing herds intact, but who have 
utilized this period of depression 
for weeding out the ani- 
mals and replacing them by better 
individuals, have a great future 
before them. 

This will become 
business conditions begin to im- 
prove, as every one confidently 
expects they soon will. Low prices 
have brought home to the 
producer, the dairyman and the 
general farmer a keen realization 
of the need of greater efficiency. 
Today, feeders of cattle and hogs are 
looking for high quality in feeding 
stock to an extent never before real- 
ized. True, the number of high-class 
breeding cattle now being purchased 
is low, compared with more prosper- 
times, but the that 
there is no money available for such 
transactions, nor is there confidence 
in the future 

While we do not when gen- 
eral farm prices will begin to rise, all 
confidently looking forward 
to a change for the better. Breeders 
held their purebred 
improved 


today. 


poorest 


evident when 


stock 


ous reason is 


know 


of us are 
so tar 

together, or 
congratulated, for 
to be restored 


have 
herds 
them, are to be 
when normalcy begin 
they will livestock 
industry and _ inci- 
dentally will reap their just reward. 

When farm rise, the first 
profits will be put into herd improve- 
ment by the producers of beef cattle 
and other livestock. When that time 
comes, we shall experience aa un- 
precedented demand for registered 
males of all breeds, and a little later 
on an equally strong market will no 
doubt develop for registered females. 
If we judge the future correctly, com- 
petition in the farming world will be 
along lines of greater efficiency, not 
only in livestock production but also 
in general farm managemest. 

The best beef and dairy cattle, the 
best hogs and sheep, the best varie- 
ties of grains and forage crops, and 
the best methods of soil building and 
fertility conservation will be sought 
in the future as they never have been 
in the past. Breeders of the best reg- 
istered stock will undoubtedly be 
among those who will benefit first 
from a restored agriculture. 


Rye for Early Hog Pasture 

The most successful producers of 
hogs look upon pasture as an impor- 
tant asset to economical pork pro- 
duction. It is especially desirable to 
have early pasture, and by early pas- 
ture I mean to grow something that 
will produce a supply of green feed 
a month or so earlier than blue 
grass and two weeks earlier than 
second year sweet clover is 
One of the 


even 


served the 
well, 


have 
remarkably 


pric eS 


ready for use. 
best crops for this purpose 
is fall seeded at the 
rate of two bushels per acre 
during the first half of Au- 
Rye is not only an ex- 
crop 


rye, 


gust. 

cellent 

for hogs but also for cattle. 
A good rve will 


ordinarily furnish feed from 


early pasture 


pasture 





the middl 


e 


latter 


may be allowed to grow, to 
be harvested either for hay 
or grain. No crop is supe- 


rior to alfalfa for hog pas- 


Baby beeves on Sigler farm, 


Farm and Feed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


even where 
available, a 
winter rye is well 
having for early use. Sometimes 
rye will also furnish late fall 
or winter pasture. 

Early hog pasture is not only valu- 
able in that it saves grain feed and 
increases 1ue milk 
flow, but it is even more im- 
portant because of enabling 
one to early spring 
litters farrowed on clean 
ground. From the first to 
the middle of June, sudan 
be seeded for 


and hogs, either 


ture, but 
alfalfa is 


patch of worth 


some 


sows’ 


have 


£rass 
both cattle 


to supplement blue grass or 


may 


other pastures. The impor- 

tant thing is to lengthen the pasture 
eason as much as possible. If one 
can shorten the winter feeding period 
two adding a month to 
the beginning of the pasture season 
and another month at the 
very much worth while piece of work 
will have been done toward reducing 
labor and feed cost. 


months by 


close, a 


Protein on Pasture 
Does it pay to feed 
grain mixture to dairy cows On pas- 
ture? That is a question often asked 
by dairymen, especially in these days 
of low prices. A great many would 
say that ordinary farm grain will do 
well enough so long as grass is avail- 
able in fairly liberal quantities, but 
is that true? The producing capacity 
of the cow should be taken into con- 
sideration. A high producer needs a 
balanced grain mixture for the most 
satisfactory results, and so does a 
cow that produces only about twenty- 
five pounds of fat per month. 

Here are some actual figures on 
that point, collected by a member of 
the Osceola cow testing association. 
In May of this year, he fed a grain 
mixture balanced with linseed meal, 
and in June he fed the same amount 
of grain without the use of any lin- 
seed meal. The figures show the re- 
sults as told by the cows themselves. 


a balanced 


_While the 


Warren county, Iowa, 


Ten of the highest pro- 
ducers averaged 42.4 
pounds of fat in May and only 27.1 
pounds in June, Thus, they lost 15.3 
pounds, evidently due to the fact that 
the ration lacked protein. Ten of the 
low producers yielded an average of 
26 pounds of fat per head in May and 
pounds in June. The 
producers, therefore, 
lost only 3.5 pounds of fat 
due to lack of protein. No 


99° 
aad 


low 


ligures are needed to show 
that the high producers 
paid profit on 
the investment in linseed 
pro- 


a very good 


meal, while. the low 

ducers even paid for the ex- 

tra protein in higher yield. 
You can’t fool a much. 
She is partial to a well balanced ra- 
tion, and it pays to’supply her with 
the nutrients in the proper propor- 
tion required for milk and fat secre- 
tion. However, there is such a thing 
as supplying a cow with more pro- 
tein than she needs, and when that is 
done the excess is wasted. 


d iiry COW 


A Way to Detect Garget 

Some years ago, the University of 
Minnesota began experimenting with 
a test for detecting the early stages 
of garget, before it becomes evident 
by the presence of flakes or chunks 
on the strainer cloth. The test is 
based upon the fact that milk froma 
garget infected udder contains less 
than the normal amount of acid. 
test does not reveal the 
particular germ that is producing the 
gargety condition, it is claimed to be 
very reliable in pointing out the pres- 
ence of garget in the earliest stages, 
so that one may remove any infected 
from the healthy herd before 
the disease is transmitted to healthy 
individuals. 

The test consists in adding a defi- 
nite quantity of what is known as 
bromthymol blue to a given quantity 
of freshly drawn milk. The coloration 
of the test determines the percentage 
of acid which is present in the milk, 


COWS 


Make sure that wilt is absent before cultivating alfalfa. 
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The Cultivation of 
Alfalfa 

One of the alfalfa enthusiasts in 
Iowa is Frank Jenner, who is man. 
aging a 200-acre farm, owned by 
F. C. Sigler, in Warren county. 
Mr. Jenner is a foe of weeds. H: 
takes pride in keeping the farm 
as free of weeds as is humanly 
possible. One of his alfalfa fields 
had become badly infested with 
pigeon grass, so after the second 
cutting had been taken from the 
field, which brought this year's 
first two crops up to a total of 
four tons per acre, he decided to 
go over the field with a spring- 
tooth harrow. 

As shcwn in the illustration at 
the bottom of this page, his son 
was going over the field for the 
first time on July 22, and intended 
to give it another cultivation at 
right-angles to the first time over, 
Since the soil was in ideal condi- 
tion for cultivation—there being 
just the right amount of moisture 
present—an excellent job was be- 

ing done and MY. Jenner was looking 
forward to avery clean third crop. 
Since he has never cultivated alfalta 
in this manner before, he wondered 
if it might in some way have any in- 
jurious effect upon the stand. 

A few years ago, cultivation of al- 
falfa with a field cultivator, a spring- 
tooth harrow or a disk was highly 
recommended for keeping out blue 
grass and weeds. It was then suggest- 
ed that the cultivation should be giy- 
en immediately after the first or the 
second cutting, even if weeds were 
not much in evidence, It worked all 
right. However, when wilt began to 
appear in some fields, it was noticed 
that cultivation tended to spread tl 
recent therefore, 
the agronomy department of Iowa 
State College has cautioned against 
cultivation. 

Wilt is a bacterial root disease that 
first appears in spots thruout the al- 
falfa field after the stand is two or 
three years old. It is seldom noticed in 
year-old fields, tho, of course, it must 
be present if it appears later on. The 
more rapid spread of the disease af- 
ter cultivation is because the roots of 
the crop are more or less injured by 
the cultivator, which gives the bac- 
teria, the cause of the wilt, a chance 
to infect the root tissues. The germs 
are also carried over the field by 
the harrow, thus helping its spread. 

When no wilt is present in an al- 
falfa field, cultivation, of course, can 
not scatter any disease germs, and, 
therefore, no damage can result from 
cultivation. When wilt is present, 
however, it is probably better to omit 
cultivation altogether, for any rea- 
sonable number of weeds will do less 
harm than a general infection of wilt 
disease germs, 


disease, In years, 


Co-ops Ship by Truck 


The truck has broken up a lot of 


livestock shipping associations in 
Iowa. From now on, however, the 
truck may possibly become an agent 
to help foster cooperation in live 
stock marketing. At any rate, what 
is believed to be the first move it 
that direction has been started at 
Genoa City, Vernon county, Wiscon- 
sin. There, a hundred farm: 
ers have signed agreements 
to ship all their stock thru 
a local shipping association 
This association, in turn, has 
signed a contract with a 
cal *truck owner to haul 
the livestock of its mem 
either to Chicago or 
waukee. 

For a small extra fee 
trucker gathers up the 
stock from the farms « 
members of the asso 
twice a week. Any one¢ 
ing to obtain full intorma 
tion concerning the comp 
set-up of this organizal 
may receive same by writ 
ing to the Department o 
Agriculture and Markets, at 
Madison, Wis. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Exclusive ‘* 
Benefits 
we give You 


1. Factory Prices -- - 
There are 3000 of us National Tire 
Service dealers and our buying is 
pooled together. Because we get 
wholesale prices, we can save you 15% to 20% 
on your expense for tires, tubes, and batteries. 
We can make you this saving because we 
handle the tires, tubes, and batteries which we know from personal study con- 
tain the best materials and which are made by the most advanced methods. 


2. Free Insurance. Because we know that our merchandise is so 
good, we can offer you the only thing of its kind in existence—absolute FREE 
INSURANCE. It covers everything, everywhere. No matter how a tire is 
injured—no matter which of us dealers sold it—any one of us will REPAIR 
IT FREE, or replace it at any time within a year. Your Free Insurance pays 
the bill, with no cost to you, with no argument from us. And our best grade 
of battery is insured for TWO YEARS the same way: absolutely no exceptions! 


3. Service Everywhere. If just one of us dealers offered you this 
complete FREE REPAIR service, it would be fine for people who lived near 
him—and who stayed there. But remember—3000 of us offer it, so that you 


} an travel as much as you like with the assurance that 3000 dealers will give 


you free repairs or replacements “Wherever You Go.” 


Decide now to get the extra protection—and the extra saving—that National 
Tire Service offers you. It will mean money in your pocket. That’s something 
to think about these days, isn’t it? 








Find Out How 
Much Money 
You Can Save--- 


by having a talk with your 
nearest National Tire Serv- 
ice dealer today. (You will 
find several stores within 
easy reach of your home— 
the big orange Arrow sign 
identifies each dealer.) Put 
it up to him cold and let 
him show you how and why 
you save money, trouble, 
and worry by “National 
Service” on tires and bat- 
teries. Everything he says 
will be good news to you! 
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These steers (Lot 5), fed the basal ration of shelled corn, corn silage, alfalfa 
hay, mineral and salt, supplemented with soybean oil meal, made 
an average gain per steer of 2.17 pounds per day. 


Cattle Feeders at Ames 


Whole Soybeans, Soybean Oil Meal 
and Other Concentrates Tested 


ATTLE Feeders’ Day at lowa 

State College, Ames, on July 29, 
was well attended, as compared with 
recent years. Approximately 400 farm- 
ers and feeders were present, with 
representatives from every section 
of the state. Reports were submitted 
by Prof. C. C. Culbertson and his as- 
sociate, W. E. Hammond, on the feed- 
ing of twelve lots of calves—ten of 
steers and two of heifers. All were 
high grade Texas Hereford calves. 

Two lots of steer calves were fed 
for 240 days, in comparison with two 
lots of heifers, fed for a period of 190 
days. This was the second test of 
this sort, the first having been re- 
ported upon last year. As in the pre- 
vious year, the heifers were pur- 
chased at a lower price per ewt. than 
the steers. The steers graded choice 
and were purchased on the Des 
Moines market at $7.25 per cwt. The 
heifers were of somewhat better 
quality, and graded choice to fancy. 
They were purchased at a cost of 
$6.50, including freight to Ames for 
both steers and heifers. They were 
practically of the same weight, the 
steers weighing 360 and the heifers 
357 pounds per head when purchased 
on November 1, 1931. 

The heifers were valued, Chicago 
basis, at the close of 190 days of 
feeding, at $6.75 per cwt., and failed 
by $1.29 per head in paying feed cost. 
The steers were valued, on July 23, 
Chicago basis, at $9.40 and $9, re- 
spectively, and yielded an average 
profit of $22.03 per head above feed 
cost. 

In regard to the feed consumed per 
hundred pounds of gain, there was 
but little difference between the per- 
formance of the steers and the heif- 
ers. The steers consumed per hun- 
dred pounds of gain an average of 
438 pounds of corn (7.64 bushels), 62 
pounds of linseed meal, 245 pounds 
of alfalfa hay and one pound of block 
salt. The heifers, for the same gain, 
consumed 412 pounds of corn (7.36 
bushels), 68 pounds of linseed meal, 
276 pounds of alfalfa and one and 
one-quarter pounds of salt. 

Protein Concentrates Compared 

Six lots of steer calves were used 
in the comparison study of protein 
concentrates, fed with shelled corn, 
corn silage, alfalfa hay, a mineral 
mixture and block salt. The calves 
were given the run of a blue grass 
pasture upon arrival at Ames, and 
given a limited amount of shelled 
corn and oats, together with some 
alfalfa hay and salt. The actual feed- 
ing test was begun on November. 24, 
after the calves had been vaccinated 
for hemorrhagic septicemia. Thus, 
when started on test, the average 
weight was 391 pounds per head and 
the actual cost per cwt., $7.05, home 
weights. Hogs followed the calves 
thruout the entire feeding period. 

The basal ration of shelled corn, 


full-fed by hand, silage, alfalfa, min- 
eral matter and salt, was the same 
for all six lots of calves. The feed 
was supplied twice a day. The pro- 
tein supplement was the only con- 
stituent that varied for these calves. 
The amount of silage fed was regu- 
lated by what the calves would con- 
sume, which also applied to the al- 
falfa. However, the full amount of 
silage was fed for the first 210 days, 
after which it was cut in half for 25 
days and then removed from the ra- 
tion for the last five days of the 


29 cents a bushel; soybeans, 60 cents 
a bushel; linseed meal, $35; cotton- 
seed meal, $28; soybean oil meal, 
$29; corn silage, $3.75; alfalfa hay, 
$16; minerals, $40, and block salt, 
$20 a ton. 


Comparative Results 


It is to be noted that Lots 1, 4, 5 
and 6 all received practically the 
same amounts of crude protein, while 
Lots 2 and 3 received what might be 
designated as light and medium al- 
lowances of whole soybeans, respec- 
tively. 

By applying the prices mentioned 
above to the feed consumption of 
each lot of calves, and crediting them 
with the pork produced by the hogs 
following them, at $4 per cwt., the 
following profits above feed cost 
were obtained per steer in the sev- 
eral lots: Lot 1, $24.96; Lot 2, $16.45; 
Lot 3, $19.17; Lot 4, $17.90; Lot 5, 
$24.68, and Lot 6, $20.91. 

Thus we see that Lot 1, receiving 
linseed meal, the highest priced sup- 
plement, made the largest profit— 
$24.96 per head. Lot 4, receiving 
whole soybeans containing about the 
same amount of crude protein as the 
linseed meal, fed to Lot 1, brought a 
profit above feed cost of only $17.90 
per head, or $7.06 less than Lot 1. 
Lot 5, receiving the soybean oil meal 
supplement, however, showed practi- 
cally the same profit as Lot 1—$24.68. 
On the other hand, Lot 6, fed a 
mixed supplement of soybean oil 
meal and cottonseed meal, made a 
profit above feed cost of only $20.91 
per head. This does not tally with 
the usual returns from mixed protein 
supplements, which are generally 
considered to be superior to single 
protein supplements. 

Whole soybeans, fed either in 
small, medium or normal quantities, 
did not give a good account of them- 











Testing Protein Supplements 


Feed Consumption Per Hundred Pounds of Gain and Profit Above 
Feed Cost Per Steer. 


























| Corn Protein Silage | Alfalfa Profit 
(lbs.) (lbs.) (lbs.) | (lbs.) per head 
334 82 680 55 $24.96 
380 49 800 | 68 | 16.45 
372 91 703 67 19.17 
323 119 741 | 66 | 17.90 
347 | 75 | 700 | 61 | 24.68 
389 76 735 61 | 20.91 

















feeding period. When no silage was 
supplied, the protein supplement was 
fed on the corn. 

Lot 1 was given linseed meal at the 
rate of one pound per calf for the 
first 10 days, two pounds from the 
tenth to the 235th day, and then one 
and one-half pounds a day until the 
close. The mineral mixture—com- 
posed of 50 pounds of bone meal, 48 
pounds of ground limestone, 2 pounds 
of iron oxide, one-third ounce of cop- 
per sulphate and one-half ounce of 
potassium iodide—was fed alike to 
all lots. 

Lots 2, 3 and 4 were given whole 
soybeans as the protein supplement, 
but in varying amounts. Lot 2 re- 
ceived one-half pound a day for the 
first ten days and then one pound a 
day until the close of the test. Lot 2 
received nine-tenths of a pound for 
ten days and 1.81 pounds for the re- 
mainder of the time. Lot 3 received 
one pound a day for ten days, two 
pounds a day for the next ten days, 
and 2.5 pounds a day for the remain- 
der of the period. Actually, the full 
2.5 pounds a day was not given till 
the fiftieth day of the feeding period, 
since the calves became very “loose.” 

Lot 5 was fed soybean oil meal as 
the protein supplement. The quan- 
tity supplied was .85 of a pound a 
day for the first ten days, and after- 
ward 1.67 pounds. 

Lot 6 was given a mixed protein 
supplement composed of 60 per cent 
soybean oil meal and 40 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal. This was fed in the 
same amounts as the soybean oil 
meal alone to Lot 5. 

For final calculations, Ames feed 
prices were taken, as follows: Corn, 
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selves. This was not due so much to 
the calves making poor gains on this 
supplement as it was to the fact that 
they showed a poorer finish as re- 
flected in their market value. The 
estimated values of the different lots, 
Chicago basis, as determined by an 
experienced cattle buyer from the 
Chicago market, were as follows: 
Lot 1, $9.15; Lot 2, $8.25; Lot 3, $8.60; 
Lot 4, $8.60; Lot 5, $9.15, and Lot 6, 
$8.90. Note that the linseed meal 
and soybean oil meal lots both were 
valued at the same price per cwt. on 
the market. The consumption of min- 
erals varied but little, ranging from 
1.32 to 1.62 pounds per cwt. of gain; 
that of salt was close to one pound 
per ewt. of gain. 
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New Field Hay Baler 

In cur August 6 issue, we printed 
an article entitled, “Less Work— 
Better Hay.” It contained a descrip 
tion of a home-made contrivance for 
baling hay direct from the windrow, 
owned by George Findley, Polk coun. 
ty, Towa. 

The outfit consists of an ordinary 
hay loader attached to a. baler 
mounted on wheels. The two are 
pulled by a three-plow tractor, and 
back of the loader and baler a wagon 
is attached on which the hay is load- 
ed as it is pushed out of the baler, 
Mr. Findley has used this outfit for 
four or five years, and considers it a 
great labor saver. 


Mr. Findley’s outfit, being home- 
made, is rather crude and a bit cum- 
bersome to handle, yet it does the 
work in a very satisfactory manner 
The interesting thing is that we 
have just received information from 
a well known farm machinery man- 
ufacturing company, informing us 
that the company has placed a new 
hay baling outfit on the market, 
which is pictured in the accompany- 
ing illustration. No doubt, it has a 
lighter draft than Mr. Findley’s outtit. 

The new machine was demon. 
strated a few weeks ago on the dairy 
farm of J. M. Gifford, Racine county, 
Wisconsin. This is the second year 
this machine has been used on the 
Gifford farm, where it is giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. It will be noted 
from the illustration that the baled 
hay is dropped off the machine, while 
Mr. Findley’s outfit pushes the bales 
onto a wagon, thus saving one more 
operation in the process of getting 
the hay in storage. 

This new machine, it is stated, 
saves more of the leaves because the 
hay is handled only once, as con- 
trasted with many times when the 
older method is employed. When the 
machine is drawn over the field, the 
hay is gently picked up from the 
windrow and delivered to the baling 
chamber by a tight bottom, endless 
conveyor. The pick-up is ground- 
driven, so that the windrow is gath- 
ered in at the same rate of speed as 
the forward travel of the baler. 

The farmers who witnessed this 
machine baling high grade alfalfa on 
the Gifford farm were amazed at the 
remarkable job of picking up the 
hay and the saving of the leaves 
The pick-up part is so designed and 
constructed that it closely follows the 
contour of the ground. It is pivot- 
mounted, making it very flexible and 
thus particularly well adapted for 
use on hilly land or where the ground 
has been terraced. The pick-up unit 
is easily shifted out of gear for mov- 
ing. The power to operate the baler 
is transmitted from the tractor by a 
power take-off shaft, thru a gear 
drive and a rubber belt. 

The Findley baler and loader is 
operated by a gasoline engine, mount- 
ed on the baler, instead of by a pow- 
er take-off. 

There is no doubt but that a great 
deal of our hay will be baled direct 
from the windrow in the not distant 
future, for the moving baler not only 
saves a lot of hard labor, but it also 
makes it possible to produce a higher 
quality of hay.—J. T. 














New field hay baler in operation. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Feeding Rock to Calves 


Powdered Limestone and Common Hay 


Compare Favorably With Alfalfa 


\ ILL limestone find a place in 
/¥Y corn belt feed bunks as it has 
on sour corn belt land? 

Some promising results already 
have been obtained with it at the 
Kansas, Texas and other stations in 
rations in which there is a lack of 
alfalfa or some other high-calcium 
feed. From 1926 to 1928, the Kansas 
experimenters, under the direction 
of Dr. C. W. McCampbell, tried add- 
ing one-tenth of a pound of pow- 
dered limestone to a beef steer ra- 
tion of corn, cottonseed meal, prairie 
hay and cane silage. As an average 
of three years, the limestone lot 
gained at the rate of 2.4 pounds per 
head daily. Another lot which ate 
alfalfa hay instead of prairie hay 
and powdered limestone gained an 
average of 2.37 pounds daily, and 
the lot which received neither alfalfa 
hay nor ground limestone gained 2.12 
pounds daily. 

Possible to Use Silage Alone 

Then, from 1928 to 1931, the Kan- 
sas feeders tried giving each steer a 
daily feed of one-tenth of a ‘pound of 
powdered limestone in addition to a 
ration of corn, cottonseed meal and 
silage. This lot of test animals gained 
2.34 pounds per head daily during the 
full feeding period, as compared with 
another lot which gained 2.25 pounds 
per animal each day on the same 
kind of feed, except that the alfalfa 
hay replaced part of the silage and 
cottonseed meal and all of the lime- 
stone. This second test demonstrated 
the possibility of using silage alone 
as the roughage in the cattle feeding 
ration, providing it is fortified with 
a calcium carrier such as powdered 
limestone. The amount of protein 
which was lost in dropping alfalfa 
hay was made up by adding more 
cottonseed meal. 

The real value in the limestone, of 
course, lies in its high calcium con- 
tent. Calcium helps the fattening 
animal to attain its full growth, to 
convert as much feed as possible in- 
to meat, and to keep in good health 
while doing it. In rations containing 
plenty of hay of clover, alfalfa or 
soybean origin, extra calcium usually 
is not needed, but many farmers still 
do not have home-grown legume hay. 
Their other feeds, such as grains, 
silage and common hay, are deficient 
in calcium. For example, good, leafy 
alfalfa hay contains about one hun- 
dred times as much calcium as the 
same weight of shelled corn. 


Godd Results With Lambs 

Powdered limestone seems to give 
good results with other kinds of live- 
stock besides beef cattle. The Texas 
Station tried adding about one-fourth 
of an ounce of it to a regular lamb 
ration of grain, cottonseed meal and 
roughage. With two different kinds 
of roughage, the limestone increased 
the daily rate of gain and decreased 
the amount of feed required per hun- 
dred pounds of gain. Kansas recent- 
ly obtained about similar results 
with lambs. Wisconsin and Missouri 
have found it advisable to add three 
to four pounds of high-calcium lime- 
stone to each 100 pounds of the grain 
mixture where legume hay is not 
available in sufficient quantities. In 
many cases, pigs are already receiv- 
ing this particular chemical in the 
mineral mixture. It is mixed in with 
Other minerals or with feed which is 
fed as a slop. With cattle or sheep, 
the limestone may be mixed in with 
the protein supplement in such pro- 
Portion that each animal will get the 
Tight amount each day, or it can be 
Sprinkled on the grain at feeding 
time, 

Ordinary limestone, such as is used 
on soil, is not suitable for feeding 
livestock. Doctor McCampbell says 
the livestock limestone ought to be 
Rearly as fine as wheat flour and 
Should contain at least 95 per cent 


calcium carbonate. Within recent 
months, special products of this kind 
have been put on the market. 

Undoubtedly, a good many farmers 
could profitably add powdered lime- 
stone to their feeding rations because 
they may be situated so they do not 
have legume hay. Under similar con- 
ditions, they might be able to feed 
almost as economically as a neighbor 
who does have legume hay. On a 
calcium content basis, the limestone 
has been cheaper than alfalfa hay. 
Nevertheless, when other benefits of 
legumes, such as maintaining fertil- 
ity of the soil, are considered, it is 
still very desirable for these farmers 
to keep on trying to grow legumes 
regularly in the rotation for hay and 
pasture. 


Self-Feeders for Hogs 


Self-feeding has proved to be one 
of the best methods for growing and 
fattening pigs, because there is econ- 
omy of feed, time and labor. In rig- 
ging up a self-feeder, provide protec- 
tion from wind and rain, a construc- 
tion that will insure constant feed- 
ing, an adjustable throat for various 
feeds to prevent waste, and a capac- 
ity large enough to hold several 
days’ feed. 

Ordinarily, five spaces of sixteen 
inches each will handle thirty pigs, 
or ten spaces of sixteen inches each 
will handle about eighty pigs. If you 
wish to build feeders yourself, build- 
ing plans may be secured by writing 
to your state experiment station or 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








Beet Pulp for Dairy Cows 


Most dairymen think it is neces- 
sary or at least desirable to soak 
beet pulp before feeding it to cows. 
Investigators at the United States 
dairy experiment station at Belts- 
ville, Md., found that dry beet pulp 
gave as good results as the soaked 
beet pulp. In the experiment the 
cows were watered twice a day. The 
beet pulp when fed either wet or dry 
was mixed with the grain ration. The 
ration containing the dry beet pulp 
was fully as palatable as that con- 
taining the wet pulp. The cows when 
fed the dry pulp ate as much hay 
and gave as much milk as when fed 
the wet pulp. 





A Correction 

The story, “Without Inflation or a 
Moratorium,” which appeared in our 
issue of August 6, carried this sen- 
tence in reference to land foreclosure 
proceedings: “However, the landhold- 
er forfeits the privilege of redemp- 
tion if he appeals to the court at the 
time of the foreclosure proceed- 
ings.” 

Kenneth Cook, attorney, of Glen- 
wood, Iowa, calls our attention to the 
fact that this is incorrect. The lowa 
Code of 1931 states, under Para- 
graph 11775, Chapter 500, that “no 
party who has taken an appeal from 





Hog Holder 


“Here’s my handy 
y idea,” writes Oscar A. 
4 Smeby, Worth county, 
lowa. “Any hog can be 
easily held with this 
simple device, and any 
farmer can make one.” 
The tube can be a 
piece of ordinary pip- 
ing, about 3 feet long 
and 1 or 14 inches in 
diameter. Either No. 9 
wire, flexible wire cable 
or rope can be used 
for the loop. 
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the superior or district court or 
stayed execution on the judgment 
shall be entitled to redeem.” 

Also, thru an error in copying, an- 
other sentence in the story read: 
“However, the debtor can assign any 
unencumbered, unexempt property 
to another property before the fore- 
closure judgment is recorded.” 

To be more accurate, the state- 
ment should read that “the debtor 
usually may assign, for valuable 
consideration, any other property, 
not specifically encumbered, to an- 
other party before foreclosure suit is 
entered against him.” 

We repeat that questions involv- 
ing legal rights should be taken up 
with competent legal counsel. Indi- 
vidual cases vary too much to be 
suitable for general advisement. 


Cattle Feeders’ Difficulties 


With present low grain prices and 
a favorable beef market, the outlook 
for the cattle feeder who is in posi- 
tion to finance himself is encourag- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, lack of 
credit is a big stumbling block this 
year in many sections of Iowa— 
especially where bank failures have 
been prevalent. However, it looks 
as tho some cattle money might be 
made available thru the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation this fall. 

Here and there, some bankers are 
making loans to experienced feeders 
with plenty of corn and good legume 
hay and first-class feeding equip- 
ment. That class of feeders never 
have difficulty in financing their 
feeding operations in normal times, 
but many of them will have diffi- 
culty in doing so this year. 

Quite a number of men are being 
cared for thru local finance corpora- 
tions and loan associations, who re- 
discount their paper with the inter- 
mediate credit banks. A considerable 
number of lambs and some cattle 
will be fed on contract this year— 
probably more than have been fed 
on that basis in the last two years, 
notwithstanding the fact that this 
method has not met with general 
satisfaction. 

No one should engage in contract 
cattle feeding until he fully under- 
stands what he is undertaking. Con- 
tracts can be drawn that will be just 
and fair to the cattle producer as 
well as the finisher, if both parties 
to the contract understand the risks 
incurred in breeding as well as in 
feeding. We are not advocating con- 
tract feeding, except as a last resort 
of the one who has raised feeder 
cattle and the one who has the grain 
for putting the necessary finish on 
the cattle for profitable marketing. 

A number of public sales of stock- 
er and feeder cattle will be held as 
usual in Iowa this year by men cap- 
able of financing those with feed and 
cattle feeding experience. It will 
pay to keep in touch with sales of 
that sort, which will probably be 
rather limited in the number of cat- 
tle to be handled in that way. 








Jewish Holidays 


Poultry raisers generally can an- 
ticipate a better demand for birds 
at central markets, such as Chicago 
and New York, during the Hebrew 
holidays. With increased demand, 
prices tend to strengthen about the 
time these days occur. 

The Hebrew holidays for the re- 
mainder of this year, together with 
the best market days at central mar- 
kets and the kind of birds in de- 
mand, are listed as follows: 

New Year’s, October 1 and 2, best 
market days, September 27-29, fancy 
fowls, ducks, geese and hen turkeys; 
Day of Atonement, October 10, best 
market days, October 5-7, chickens, 
roosters and fancy fat fowls; Feast 
of Tabernacles, October 15-16, best 
market days, October 11-13, fancy fat 
fowls, ducks and geese; Feast of 
Laws, October 22, best market days, 
October 19-20, birds of prime quality 
of all kinds. 

Shippers should note these days, 
feed their birds so as to have them 
fat, and make shipments in time to 
reach the markets on the best days. 
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The 
"Blue Ribbon 
Seed Bag 


If prizes were given at Fairs 
for the best seed bags, Bemis 
A's would come home with 
plenty of blue ribbons! 


With thousands of farmers 
and seedsmen all over the 
country, Bemis A’s have been 
the choice for years and years. 
Quality bags—dependable, 
uniform, economical! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Standard SEAMLESS 
Seed Bag of America 
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Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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Baby’s Bath 

ATHING the baby is the only 

household job that seems to 
have been overlooked by inventors of 
short cuts to housekeeping. As no 
machine has yet been devised to take 
the place of mother’s gentle minis- 
trations, the task remains today 
much the same as it was a genera- 
tion ago. 

Some mothers prefer to stand 
while giving the baby his bath, oth- 
ers can manage more easily seated 
in a comfortable chair. To do this, 
you must place the tub on a sturdy 
table or stool low enough to enable 
you to reach into the tub readily. A 
footstool will help you to keep your 
lap firm. 

On a table nearby you will have 
placed all the necessary equipment 
in advance—soap and towels, a ket- 
tle of warm water, if necessary a 
thermometer, baby’s toilet articles, a 
pin cushion, and a complete change 
of clothes. Then, when you have seen 
to it that there are no drafts in the 
room, have washed your hands and 
filled the tub with water between 98 
and 100 degrees in temperature, you 
can settle down comfortably with 
baby on your lap. 

It is sometimes preferable to 
cleanse his eyes and nostrils, to mop 
his face and to wash his head before 
removing his clothes. If you give the 
baby this type of shampoo, lather the 
soap in the palm of your free hand, 
rub the lather gently over his head, 
then swing him around in your arm 
s0 that his head is directly over the 
tub. Scoop up the clear water from 
the tub in the palm of your free hand 
and rinse off the suds, taking care 
to keep the soap and water from his 


eyes. Pat his head dry. 
Test the Water 
The next step is to remove his 
clothes. Draw them over his feet 


unless they are slit all the way up 
the back. After you have tested the 
water to make sure that the tempera- 
ture is right, place him gently in 
the tub, letting his feet touch the 
water first. Then with one arm firm- 
ly supporting his back and head, you 
can proceed to soap and rinse his 
body. He is now ready to be patted 
thoroly dry, oiled and dressed in 
fresh diapers and shirt. 

Make the very young baby’s bath 
as brief as possible. As he grows 
older and begins to splash about glee- 
fully in the tub, the bath period can 
be lengthened a bit, for your own en- 
joyment as well as for baby’s. 


Wash Your Curtains 
N UCH of the atmosphere of a 
4 room depends upon whether the 
curtains are simple and 
frivolously frilled. But whatever their 
material or design may be, curtains 
should always be dis- 
tinguished by cleanli- 


sober or 


ness. Economy as well 
as beauty will then 
be served, for fre- 
quent washing will re- 
move the grit and soil 
that wear out fine fab- 
rics. 

Before you launder 
your curtains, jot 
down the measure- 
ments, so that you can 
stretch the curtains to 
the correct size and 





shape. Shake out the 
loose dust, then im- 
merse them in mild 


soapsuds of about the 
same lukewarm tem- 
peratere that you 
would use for bathing 
the baby. After you 
have swished the curtains about 
very gently for a few moments, pour 
off the soiled water and put them 
thru a fresh lather of suds. Do not 
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wring, squeeze or rub. Change the 
soapsuds until all the soil has been 
loosened from the fabric; then rinse 
them in lukewarm water three times 
or more, Starching, if desired, should 
be the last step in the process. 

If curtains are made of very deli- 
cate fabric or if they have been worn 
thin, enclose them in a net or muslin 
bag before washing. If the curtains 
are to be ironed instead of stretched, 
roll them in a clean absorbent cloth 
until dry enough to iron. Short glass 
curtains that are kept in place with 
rods at both top and bottom need not 
be ironed or stretched. Place them 
on the rods immediately after wash- 
ing, and they will be smooth and 
even when dry. 


Tea Is Ready 
. ROP in for tea sometime—any 
time,” urged the hospitable 
housewife, encountering a_ friend 
whom she had not seen for goodness 
knew how long. 

“IT would adore to,” the friend hes- 
itated, “but I know how it is when 
people drop in unexpectedly.” 

“Don't ‘but’ me,” laughed the vol- 
“Just come. Tea is 





unteer hostess. 
always ready in my house.” 

The friend head in 
amazement. “I always have said you 
are the best manager I know. But I 
don't see how you do it!” 

“Drop in, then,” the hospitable 
housewife said, “and I'll show you.” 

Early in life, the hospitable hostess 
had discovered that one of the pleas- 
antest and certainly the cheapest 
way of entertaining 
friends—new or old 
was to serve them af- 
ternoon tea. From 
her mother, she had 
learned that it was a 
wise woman who was 
always prepared for 
the unexpected tea 
guest. An ever-ready 
tea tray or 
subsequent experience 
had taught her, 
a very real asset in 
the home. 

The hospitable hos- 
tess rather prided her- 
self on being able to 
brew what her friends 
all enthusiastically re- 
ferred to as “the per- 
fect cup of tea.” First, 
she rinsed her pet 
earthenware teapot with boiling 
water. Then she put in the tea— 
allowing a heaping teaspoonful of 
her favorite black tea for every per- 


shook her 





wagon, 


was 


son that was to be served—and 
poured freshly boiled water over it. 
Allowing the tea to steep for from 
four to six minutes, according to the 
strength desired, she strained it into 
her grandmother's teapot (previously 
rinsed out with hot water), and it 
was ready to serve. 

Invariably, she accompanied her 
afternoon tea with something sweet: 
Sometimes the “something sweet” 
were sandwiches, cut very thin and 
small and filled with 
some simple but deli- 
cious concoction made 
with cheese or ground 
nuts or fruit marma- 
lade. At other times, 
they were small cup 
cakes, covered with 
chocolate or orange 
frosting, or perhaps 
she would serve very 
thin cookies, or even 
slices of layer cake 

But sweetest to the 
taste of her always 
appreciative guests 
were her cinnamon 
strips, for which she 
vas quite famous, and 
her marguerites. This 
is the way she made 
them: 


Cinnamon Strips 


Toast bread (two slices per guest) 
in narrow strips. Roll them first in 
melted butter, then in cinnamon that 
has been mixed with powdered sugar. 
Set them in a slow oven and allow 
them to remain there until the coat- 
ing melts, making a delicious cara- 
melized covering. Serve them hot. 


Marguerites 


Mix into the stiffly beaten white of 
one-half cup of cut-up 
one-half cup of 


one egg, 
marshmallows and 
chopped nuts or dates. Drop on 
fresh saltine crackers and bake in 
a moderate oven until a glaze has 
formed on top. Also serve piping hot. 
Usually this particular housewife 
keeps a box of cream mints or hard 
candies in reserve in her buffet 
drawer, to be emptied onto a small 
silver or crystal compote and passed 
at the end of a party such as this. 
By restraining her natural im- 
pulses of hospitality to Such simple 
tea menus, and making a practice 
of always having a supply of marsh- 
mallows or nuts, wafers or something 
on hand, there are no embarrassing 
moments when her friends take her 
literally and accept one of her infor- 
mal invitations to “Drop in for tea 
sometime—any time.” 








On Tip-Toe 
UR poor old feet! They cause 
more trouble and make them- 
selves more important when they are 
not in proper working order than 
almost any other part of the body. 
When a person is going about with 


aching, weak feet, it is difficult to 
think of anything else. Those tiny 
muscles of the two arches, the main 
one under the instep and the trans- 
verse arch under the toes, are con- 
fined and inactive so much of the 
time that they lose all their natural 
“tone” and elasticity. 

Now, those same little muscles hold 
up the bony structure of the foot. 
When they get weak and sag, the 
whole foot sags. Result—aching 
arches or flat feet, or, when extreme, 
broken arches. If those muscles were 
kept toned up by some few simple 
exercises, many foot troubles could 
be avoided. Several can be taken 
while busy at other tasks, altho they 
should be practiced barefoot also. 


Exercise Your Toes 


First, see how far you can pul 
your toes down and under. If you 
haven't tried this for a long time, 
they may not go far, so help them 
with your hands. Each day, they 
should become more “grasping.” Try 
picking up a marble or some small 
article with the toes and carry it a 
short distance, hopping on the other 
foot. This can be made into great 
fun for the family—perhaps at bed- 
time try having races carrying mar- 
bles to a certain spot and back again. 

Another simple but good exercise 
is to walk around on tiptoe, prefer- 
ably barefooted. Try to keep a 
straight line from the large toe up 
the front edge of the 
leg; that is, don’t 
sway the leg either in 
or out from the foot. 
It is quite surprising 
how much higher you 
will be able to rise 
after you have prac- 
ticed this for a time. 

Many people do 
what is called “pro- 
nate.” It means that 
the weight is being 
carried on the inner 
edge of the foot; nat- 
urally, that means the 
weakening of the 
arch. If you will grip 
with the toes as you 
walk, and try to pull 
up on the f 




















inside of 
the foot, throwing the 
weight slightly toward 
the outside, this condition can b 
improved. 

A wonderful exercise is to stand 
with the feet side by side, a few inch 
es apart, toes pointing straight ahead 

toll over onto the outsides of the 
feet, at the time pulling the 
toes under, as tight as you can. Then 
return to position. This is a remark 
ably restful exercise, whether you 
have foot trouble or not. 

Finally, try sitting down with th: 
foot extended, rotating from the an 
kle. It is better to make a half-circle. 
pulling the large toe down in a 
straight line, then describing the ar 
toward the other foot. This 
helps to build up as well as rest those 
stiff, tired muscles and joints. At 
the same time, the circulation is stim- 
ulated—a great help to those suffer- 
ing with cold feet.—H. S. W. 

T IS an absolutely thrilling experi- 

ence to watch a storm cloud fling 
its magnificent tapestries across the 
heavens. And if the chicks are all 
in, it’s worth getting rained upon 
a bit to watch the darting embroid 
eries of lightning across the tumbled 
majesty of a storm cloud. Storms do 
their damage, of course, but we can 
see and appreciate their limitless 
beauty.—E. W. 
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J Cookery Corner 


Stuffed Carrots 

Scrape enough carrots to serve six 
(the short, stubby ones are best, we 
hink). Parboil in salty water until 
tender. Drain and remove the centers 
with an apple corer. Toast three 
slices of bread until browned thru. 
Roll with rolling pin until finely 
rrumbed. Mix one cup of crumbs 
with one-half cup of grated cheese, 
one-half cup of chopped nuts, three 
tablespoons of melted butter and 
salt and pepper to taste. Use enough 
cream to bind the mixture. Fill the 
centers of the carrots and roll in 
beaten eggs and then toasted crumbs, 
Fry in deep, hot fat until delicately 
brown. Drain as croquettes and 
serve around a mound of riced pota- 
toes garnished with parsley.—Mrs. 
Cleve Butler, Audrain County, Mo. 


Celery Meat Relish 


6 cups of green tomatoes 

3 cups of celery 

2 cups of cabbage 

2 cups of white sugar 

3 cups of vinegar 

1 tablespoon of mustard seed 
1 tablespoon of celery seed 
1 
1 





teaspoon of pepper 
teaspoon of cloves 
2 tablespoons of salt 

Put tomatoes, celery and cabbage 
thru grinder, using the coarse knife. 
Sprinkle salt over the tomatoes and 
let stand two hours. Drain well. Mix 
all together. Pour vinegar over all 
and heat to the boiling point. Seal in 
sterilized jars.—Mrs. Harvey Rostat, 
Adair County, Iowa, 

Oatmeal Cookies 

“This is the grandest 
cipe. I’ve sampled them and wish 
you'd run it in your Cookery Cor- 
ner,” writes one of our readers, and 
encloses Mrs. Hubler’s oatmeal cooky 
recipe. 

Cream two cups of brown 
with one cup of shortening, add two 
beaten teaspoon of soda 
dissolved in one-fourth cup of boiling 
water, one tablespoon of vanilla, two 
cups of rolled oats and two cups of 
flour. Mix well together and drop by 
spoonfuls on a well oiled cooky sheet. 
jake in a hot oven.—Mrs. L. O. Hub- 
ler, Wayne County, Iowa, 


cooky re- 
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Youthfully smart, yet practical, is 
us smartly tailored suit, Style No. 
It comes designed for sizes 14, 
18 and 20 years and 36 and 38 
ches bust measure. Size 16 requires 

yards of thirty-nine inch ma- 





walle patterns may me ordered from | 
} allaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- | 
|| Stead Pattern Department for 12 
—. in_ stamps. The New Fall } 
| Fashion Boek may also be had for 
| [7 cents. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD . 


Parents—this story 
of young Jimmy 
Bates is retold for 
you Pi cause it 
treats of a matter 
that is of vital, life- 
long importance to 
every child. 
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4. One day Jim came upon a 

scene that hurt him tothe quick. 

Some boys were playing ball. 

And young Jim watching them 
. completely an outsider. 
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AL LIFE MOVIES 





. Jimmy and His Dad 





3. Jim Bates realized how the 
boy had changed. How lifeless 
he had beco ome. He no longer 
played with other boys ee oe Waa 
“cranky” and irritable. 


2. An athlete and outdoor man 
himself, Jim Bates took keen- 
est delight in watching his 
young son grow into robust 
boyhood. Then... one day... 














Bates had never 
dreamed the trouble was—con- 
stipation. What a difference in 
young Jim when it was cor- 
rected! Just look at him now! 


That night Jim talked it @. Mrs 
over with Martha. She smiled. 
“Don’t worry, Jim. I took 
Jimmy to Dr. Landis today. He 


told me what to do—just wait!” 
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WHAT MkRS. BATES DID 


Every parent should know what it was—for their 
children’s sake. Mrs. Bates saw to it that Jimmy 
played outdoors—ate more fruit and vegetables, 
drank lots of water... and every morning—regu- 
larly—she gave him a bowl of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
regulator,” speeds 
And often 
brings new vigor to tired minds and bodies—new 
color to pale cheeks. 

You'll find, too, that Post’s Bran Flakes is a 
most delicious food . thousands say the finest 
tasting cereal on the market. 


Post’s Bran Flakes, a natural “ 
up sluggish intestines gently, safely. 


So don’t let intestinal sluggishness, due to lack 
of bulk in the diet, rob your children or you of the 
good things of life. Eat Post’s Bran Flakes regu- 





larly. 


A. General Foods product. 
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A Club Offer of the <4 Series You Can't Ailend to Miss 
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Because our Betty has alm ended, and bec: e e have € 








ow iplete oO e cooks” and “little seamstre c a I pal re 
of the sple id off r at we are making. 

Twe ive cat bring t} ‘ 1 Re Littl 
( nd “Little Stitches rl f 3 

If the book orders in ar ha them 
for $1.00. Schools and clut age of the pric 

We've had such enthusiastic hers be have told of thn a 
their youngsters, both boys in the sewing and cing book. If 
yours is a family that ha s, I’m sure that you | want them both 
completed. Address your letters to Betty, in care of ; 


| Wsilieces! ilatiaii and lowa Homestead | 
} DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Gifts for Building the 
Tabernacle 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 28, 1932. Exodus, 
35:4—36:7. Text, Exodus, 35:21-29.) 


HIS lesson is an interesting story 

of raising money for a new place 
of worship. Nearly every reader will 
have had a part in building a church, 
and will thus be able to appreciate 
the similarities and differences be- 
tween the way the people gave in 
Moses’ time and the way church 
members give now. The gifts enu- 
merated in the present lesson are for 
the tabernacle, a new institution for 
the worship of God. The tabernacle 
was the pattern for the temple, built 
centuries later, and 
this with the syna- On og So 
gogues gave place at 
the beginning of the 
Christian era to the 
church. 

Moses had received 
instructions to build 
this tabernacle while 
he was in the holy 
cloud on Sinai. God 
there gave to Moses 
the pattern and the 
“blue-print,” with mi- 
nute directions per- 
taining to all the 
material to be used 
and the manner of 
construction, even 
selecting the super- 
intendents ef the 
building enterprise. 
The tabernacle was 
not a large building “on 
It was fifteen feet 
wide by forty-five feet long, divided 
in the interior into two apartments, 
called respectively the holy place and 
the most holy place. In the first, 
which was thirty feet long, were the 
golden candlestick, the altar of in- 
cense, and the table of the bread of 
presence. The most holy place was a 
cube, and contained the ark of God's 
presence, with its mercy seat and its 
cherubim. The tabernacle was in an 
enclosure which was seventy-five feet 
wide and one hundred and fifty feet 
long. The opening of both was at the 
east, and a brass altar and lavar for 
washing were between the entrance 
of the court and the tabernacle. 
While the structure was small, yet it 
required, according to God's specifi- 
cations, very expensive materials, 
and is estimated to have cost about 
two million dollars. 

Moses began the task of raising the 
money to build the tabernacle in a 
characteristic way. He made an ex- 
tended statement to the entire con- 
gregation of what God had commis- 
sioned him, giving many of the de- 
tails. Moses had three advantages 
over modern church officials in a 
similar task. The congregation of 
Israel had just passed thru a remark- 
able spiritual experience in being 
punished and purged of the sin of 
idolatry by means of the golden calf. 
He was addressing a chastened peo- 
ple. Then he had specific orders from 
Jehovah with all specifications to do 
the thing he was presenting to the 
believers. In the third place, Moses 
had just returned from forty days of 
communion with God, and his face 
was still shining with the reflected 
glory of that face-to-face period of 
fellowship. This is the secret of the 
people’s willingness to give so freely 
and so liberally. If a church building 
enterprise were begun in answer to 
prayer and in the midst of a revival, 
and if the leading officials would 
spend more time with God, the secur- 
ing of money might be as easy as it 
was in Moses’ time. 

After Moses’ statement to the con- 
gregation, the benediction was pro- 
nounced and the people went to their 
respective tents. Soon scores and 
hundreds of persons returned with 
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gifts. The urge to give had taken 
hold of the heart. “Every one whose 
heart stirred him up.’ There was no 
outward compulsion, no_ bidding 
against one another, no allotments, 
no personal solicitation, no every- 
member canvass. The lesson gives an 
outstanding instance of willing, gen- 
erous giving. The outcome was that 
in the end the people had to be re- 
strained. Usually, people need to be 
constrained to give, and second and 
third appeals are made to supply 
what is yet lacking. 

Who were they that gave? “Both 
men and women.” Thus early are we 
taught to give every believer an op- 
portunity to share in this blessed act 
of worship—giving. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” are 
the words of our pre- 
cious Lord. The habit 
of one person giving 
for the entire family 
deprives the other 
individual members 
of the blessing. Who 
gave? Those who had 
something to. give. 
The men and women 
who were in posses- 
sion of goods needed 


in the work gave 
them. Those who 
have something to 


give are under obli- 
gation to give. Those 
who have been rich- 
ly endowed with 
goods should be fore- 
most in giving. The 
poor gave also as 
they were able. The 
mm rulers brought the 
costly stones and the 
material for the light, the oil and the 
incense. The rulers are mentioned 
last, showing that the giving spirit 
was spontaneous, and that it was not 
artificially stimulated by big givers 
setting the standard. 

What did they give? They gave in 
kind. Money as the medium of ex- 
change was not so common as it is 
now. Exchanges were made in goods, 
very generally. Hence, those who had 
material needed in the building of the 
tabernacle, and in its furnishing, and 
for the supplies for the priests, gave 
that which was needed. They brought 
jewelry. Much gold and silver was 
used in the building. Jewelry was 
something not absolutely essential 
for the comfort of the people. The 
people gave of their surplus in giving 
brooches, ear-rings and other orna- 
ments, but they parted with articles 
which were very precious to them. 
Jewelry is assessed as personal prop- 
erty, and personal property comes 
quite near to the heart. 

They also gave costly furs and lin- 
ens. Silver and brass and acacia wood 
were brought. It is to be noted that 
the gifts were the very best in qual- 
ity that the people possessed, as well 
as sufficient in quantity. In addition 
to the material gifts, the women gave 
service; skillful hands spun linen and 
goats’ hair, and brought the work of 
their hands. 

There is a service that believers 
can give to the Lord, perhaps a more 
valuable gift than money. Those who 
have cultivated teaching talents, mu- 
sical talents, the art of drawing, busi- 
ness ability, personal effort for win- 
ning others, leadership of organiza- 
tions, can give to the Lord as really 
as when they are giving money. A 
question will arise in many minds 
about where the Israelites came into 
possession of so much wealth. The 
answer is that some of them may 
have preserved possessions from gen- 
erations back, but the greater num- 
ber of these gifts were likely the 
spoil taken on the night of their de- 
parture from Egypt, the indemnity 
laid upon the Egyptians for the years 
of servitude, and as a condition of 
peaceful departure. 

The concluding verse of the lesson 


summarizes the character of the 
gifts, “free-will offerings,’ the spirit 
of giving, the willing heart, and the 
purpose of the gifts to do the work 
commanded by Jehovah. As we read 
of this great contribution made by 
these people, our hearts are made 
glad. We like the way they gave. 
They made a good investment, not 
only in the immediate purpose, but 
thru their influence upon every gen- 
eration since then. God has distinctly 
commanded a work for us: “Go ye 
into all the world, and make disciples 
of all nations.” The best investment 
for one’s possessions is in the church, 
in the work of the Lord. 

(Note—This lesson deals with a 
portion of Scripture not covered by 
Mr. Henry Wallace. The above notes 
were prepared by Rev. R. W. Thomp- 
son, West Allis, Wis.) 


Evils of Intemperance 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 4, 1932. Isaiah, 5. 
Text, Isaiah, 5:11-16, 22, 23.) 

WE MUST remember in reading 

the Old Testament prophets 
that they were not merely preachers, 
but reformers; politicians, to use the 
word in its best sense; that is, men 
who made a close study of public 
morals and of the best methods of 
correcting evils and promoting re- 
form. Of these ancient prophets, by 
the common consent of Christendom, 
Isaiah was the greatest. Viewing the 
Scriptures as a purely literary pro- 
duction, we would say that Isaiah 
stood among the other prophets as 
Shakespeare among modern poets— 
apart, alone, supreme. He lived in an 
age when it was possible and easy to 
note the working out of several great 
vices that prevailed in Israel for 
many generations. In this chapter, 
after giving the parable of the vine- 
yard, he mentions four of these great 
national sins, and closes the chapter 
with an announcement of the punish- 
ment that will surely follow. 

The four great national sins were 
monopoly in the shape of land grab- 
bing (verses 8-10), which, however, 
forms no part of the present lesson. 
We mention it because the second 
great national sin, drunkenness, is 
the result, in part at least, of the 
great wealth that came to these mo- 
nopolists as the result of their land 
grabbing. It should be borne in mind 
that the Mosaic law gave to each Is- 
raelite at the time of the settlement 
of the country an allotted portion in- 
alienably for fifty years, but no long- 
er; and taken in connection with the 
law forbidding usury, we have here 
what would have been and was, as 
long as it was properly executed, an 
absolute and effective prohibition of 
land and money monopoly. 

The second great sin, and the one 
first mentioned in the lesson, is 
drunkenness (verse 11); not occa- 
sional drunkenness, but a life spent 
in sensual gratification, making the 
gratification of the appetite the busi- 
ness of life; rising up early in the 
morning, continuous drinking thru 
the day and into the night, and in 
connection with it a life spent wholly 
in amusement (verse 12). The result 
of neglect on the part of the wealthy 
oft the serious business of life is na- 
tional decay, a loss of all the ster- 
ling, manly virtues, a decline in patri- 
otism, the nation thus becoming a 
ready prey to the invaders. “There- 
fore my people are gone into captiv- 
ity for lack of knowledge,” and even 
the nobles are famished and the mul- 
titude, or common people, dried up 
with thirst. Therefore, Sheol, or the 
grave, hath enlarged herself, and the 
mean man, that is, the poor man, the 
common people, and the mighty man, 
the great and lofty, shall alike be 
humbled. 

The next sin pointed out in the 
chapter is mMfidelity (verses 18-21). 
Because vengeance against an evil 
work was not executed speedily, the 
hearts of the sons of men were fully 
set to do iniquity. “Woe unto them 
that draw iniquity with cords of 
falsehood, and sin as it were with a 
cart rope.” They were not drawn 
into sin inadvertently, but worked 
at it, increasing their sins in num- 
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ber and magnitude as the rope maker 
would lengthen out the rope or cord. 
They did not believe that the Lord 
paid any attention to it, and in view 
of His threatenings against sin said: 
“Let him make speed, let him hasten 
his work, that we may see it.” If 
there is a God and He punishes sin, 
why doesn’t He do it? There was 
a total disregard of the everlasting 
distinction between right and wrong. 

This naturally led to the fourth 
sin, in which the judges or those 
who enforced the law were not only 
men given to much wine, but be- 
came bribe takers, “that justify the 
wicked for a bribe, and take away 
the righteousness of the righteous 
from him.” The poor man had no 
chance in a court of law; the judges 
were corrupt. In a matter of dispute, 
it was simply a question of who had 
tlle most money. 

It will not do for us to say, nor for 
a moment to presume that, Christian 
nation that we are, we are wholly ex- 
empt from these sins which led to the 
destruction of the Jewish people. The 
accumulation of large properties in 
the hands of a few men will sooner 
or later lead to very serious trouble 
even in a free republic. The time 
may come when our two great polit- 
ical parties, whatever be their names 
then, will be divided on a line be- 
tween those who have and those who 
have not; and if those who have not 
are in the majority it will fare badly 
with those who have. 


Applies to This Day Also 


Drunkenness is a vice of the Anglo- 
Saxons as well as of the ancient 
Jews, and the men who labor most 
earnestly to prevent its spread and to 
eradicate it are patriots of the high 
est order. No drunken nation can 
ever be a prosperous nation; nor can 
any nation prosper unless it draws 
its motives from something higher 
than mere expediency. Its motive 
power must come from above this 
world, and infidelity—call it what 
milder name you like, agnosticism or 
liberalism, or what you will—saps the 
very life-blood of the people, no mat- 
ter what may be their resources 
When the anger of the Lord is kin- 
dled against a people because they 
have trampled upon His laws, thers 
is no lack of instruments to execute 
His vengeance. 

In this case, it was the arms of a 
foreign foe. The children of Israel 
were led into captivity simply be- 
cause of moral corruption, and in 
this they did not differ from nations 
that have risen and fallen since. 
Rome was destroyed not by the 
swords of Goths and Vandals, but by 
the weight of her own corruption. 
It was the vices of Spain that lost 
her possessions in the new world; 
it was her moral corruption that 
lost her Cuba and the Philippines 
No nation not morally corrupt can 
ever be wiped out, and no nation that 
encourages monopoly, drunkenness, 
infidelity and corruption of justice 
can long survive. 





The Cover Picture 

The picture on the cover this week 
shows the farm home of Arthur E 
Meyer, Scott county, lowa, together 
with Mrs. Meyer and the two chil- 
dren. Mr. Meyer farms 185 ageres, 
milks twenty cows the year around, 
raises 200 hogs a year, and main- 
tains a flock of 150 Leghorn hens. 

The house has five rooms and bath, 
with the possibility of making two 
more rooms out of what is now the 
attic. It was built seven years ago. 

Mrs. Meyer tells us that she and 
her husband planned the layout of 
house and grounds while they were 
both in school at Ames. She is espe 
cially proud of the play yard for the 
children behind the house, with its 
sand-box, home-made bench and table, 
and swing. Excellent planting of 
flowers and shrubs makes the back 
yard unusually attractive. Our pho- 
tographer had a hard job deciding 
whether to take the front of the 
house or the back, but finally decid- 
ed to do the customary thing and 
“shoot” the house as it appears from 
the road. 
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O YOU remember “Discouraged,” 
who wrote me to tell how tired 
was of carrying water, filling 
“setting food on the table to 
it shoveled down unappreci- 
and who wondered where the 
in motherhood and con- 
farm wife 


I 


she 
lamps, 
have 

ated,” 
reputed joy 
tentment in the life of a 
had gone to? 

I haven’t nearly space enough 
print all the encouraging letters that 
“Discouraged” received, much I'd 
like but I will give you excerpts 
from a few of the most helpful ones: 


to 


as 


1 think I have a plan that will be 
a real help to “Discouraged,”’ who 
wrote in “Everybody's Say-So” of 
July 23. I, too, often feel befuddled 
(not to “crazy”) when I an 
almost Swamped with work, so I 
have hit upon the idea of making 
lists of things to be done. I makea 
list of important items to be 
complished during the coming 
week, also a more detailed list of 
certain days when preparing for 
company or for’ day’s outing for 
myself. It is such fun to check off 
each duty, as it 
and such a feeling 
to know that I haven’t been 
it blind.” 


say 


ac- 


is accomplished, 
satisfaction 
“roing 


of 





Try planting flowers that grow 
easily—zinnias, marigolds and the 
like—in the vegetable garden. Cut 


and arrange them 
in the living-room and 


the blossoms 
attractively 


always on the dining-room table. 
Get a bed of moss roses started 
beside the path to the barnyard. 


No one can resist the enchantment 
of their beauty, and they will grow 
up, blossom, and spread, year af- 
ter year. 

Get the children 
flowers and let them plant a 
lot of their own. If veget 
ready to from their 
m do the picking, and 
to tell daddy that “these peas came 


interested in 
small 
ables are 
let 


sur 


use plots, 


tie be e 






from Betty’s garden.” 

Children may be encouraged to 
read aloud from their own books or 
papers to mother and daddy, and 
thus brighten and tighten the fam- 
ily circle.—M. C. D., Monona Coun- 
ty, lowa. 

I like that letter, don’t you? And 
you'll want to read what “A Mother” 
has to say that may help “Discour- 
aged” to untangle her problen 

My Dear “Discouraged”: I have 
never broken into print, but as I 
read your letter in the ‘“Eve1 
body’s Say-So” column, I wished I 
might see you and talk it over. 
Since that is not possible, this is 
one way to relieve my mind. 

These are your happy years, 
“Discouraged,” the years while 
your children are little, all around 





you, and needing your care. Don't, 
I beg of you, let them be embit- 
red because the oil lamps need 
filling or the stove burners sput- 
ter! They may get the idea they 
are not wanted, because of so much 
rebellion at the work they cause. 
How long does it take to notice a 
sun and call their attention to 
nearly so much time as to 
grumble at the work to be done. 
nd the food you cook—look at 
y little boys with their hearty 
appetites, and thank God they feel 
like eating. Say to yourself, “the 
iti I give them now will make 
them the men they are to be.” 


Your work is hard, of course, but 
Can you not teach the little ones to 
help you? Plan your work ahead. 

“Intelligent effort, like dropping 
Water, will wear aw ay the hardest 


obstacles.” Happiness is not some- 
thing we can look for in the future, 


the present is the only time we 
have for it.—‘A Mother,” Buchan- 
an County, Iowa. 


And now a third letter from anoth- 
er angle. What riled this contributor 
seemed to be “Discouraged’s” re- 
mark that, “My husband thinks flow- 
ers are foolish and company a waste 
of time.” 

After all, “Discouraged,” life 
not what others make it for us, 
but what we make it ourselves. 
You remind me of another “dish 
rag” type of wife whose husband 
said to her, “Mary, you quit usin’ 
that face paint and I'll quit chew- 
in’ tobaccy. We'll save!” Well, 
Mary quit her powder, and her 
thrifty husband took the money 
she saved and bought more to- 
baeco! 

You arouse no sympathy in me 
except for the fact that you have 
no mind of your own. If you want 


is 


company, have it! If you have to 
earn the money for your seeds or 
for your food for dinner, I say do 


it and have those things you want. 
Freedom is a glorious thing! 
Whatever you do, your goal 
before you and never once let your 
course waver. Keep on going. If 
you want to read books, read them! 


set 


If you have to carry one with you 
when you go after the water, carry 
it! Read them while dinner’s 
cooking. Above all things, read 
them! May I suggest that you get 
one on the “Emancipation of 
Women’? it’s what you need. 
Whatever you do, don't tell oth- 
ers your family affairs. Go out 
and look over that sunset. Come 
back in, finish supper, do the dish- 





under 
flowers 


back out and sit 
among your 
a very busy woman. If I 
paper, ink 
it. I always 


and 
the moon, 

I'm 
wasted 


es £0 

have 

and 
like 


my time, 


postage, I'll hate 


to see results for everything I do. 

Just remember the better things 
of life are yours for the taking. If 
you can’t get them any other way, 
then set your teeth, shut your eyes, 
lower your head and butt—and 


That’s what @ had to do. 
S., Buchanan County, Iowa. 


butt hard. 


—S, 


For Fall Salads 


Fo delicious fall salads, choose 
fruits from your own trees and 
rve them raw. Diced apples may 


be comined with nuts, chopped cel- 
ery or cabbage, seedless raisins and 
sliced green peppers and_ served 
with French or mayonnaise dressing. 
Red skinned apples’ should be 
washed, cored and diced, but not 
peeled, since the skin gives attrac 
tive color. Peaches, pears and apri- 
cots are peeled and generally served 
in halves on lettuce with fruit salad 
dressing. The centers may be filled 
with shredded almonds or witl 
cheese balls. 

To keep these fruits, and also ba- 


nanas, from discoloring, place them, 
after they have been peeled but not 
sectioned, in water to which salt or 


has been added. Dry and cut 
just before serving. 
An excellent dressing for 


with two 


vinegar 


fruit sal- 


1d made tablespoons of 


is 


sugar, two tablespoons of lemon 
juice, paprika, one whole egg or two 
yolks, and whipped cream. Beat the 
egg, add the sugar and lemon juice 


and cook in a small double boiler un- 
til the mixture thickens. Cool the 
mixture and add whipped cream. 
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Utmost Safety 
Convenience and 
Economy 


It’s so easy to get a perfect seal 
with Kerr Caps. You save time 
and avoid worry. You eliminate 
spoilage caused by imperfect seal- 
ing. Kerr Jars and Caps cost no 
more than old style fruit jars- 
Since Kerr Mason Caps fit any 
standard Mason jar, you can use 
these caps to modernize any jars 
you already have. 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Use Kerr Mason Caps on All 
Mason Jars 
Kerr Caps consist of two parts, the 
gold-lacquered Screw Band and the Lid 
containing the natural gray sealing 
composition. They are not affected by 
fruit or vegetable acids. The screw bands 
last for years. After the first year you 
replace only the inexpensive lids. 


OF THE NATION 


FRUIT JARS 
and CAPS 





You'll find it easier to can safely with 
Kerr Jars 


method. 


and Caps by any canning 


Use them for fruits, vegetables, 


meats, poultry, fish and game. 
An Absolute Air-Tight Seal 
— Tested Instantly 


You don’t 


worry about whether your 


Kerr Jars are sealed—you know positively 
BEFORE putting them away. When jars 
are cool, 
properly sealed it gives a clear ringing 
note; and the lid will be slightly curved 
inward, caused by the vacuum inside. 


A Complete Authoritative Home 
Canning Book —10¢ 


The Kerr Home Canning Book gives full directions 


for 


the 
only 


Mfg. 


TIME TRIED .AND TESTED 


all canning methods, 


vitamins, 
10¢ 
Corp., 


IN 


FOR MORE THAN 


tap the lid with a spoon. 


for 


If 


time tables, how to retain 
over 300 tested recipes, etc Send 
postage and handling Kerr Glass 


446 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
THE KITCHENS 
YEARS 


5 
cre 
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TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 
liable Absorbine gets 
right after any lameness 
caused by swollen ten- 
dons—by strain or sprain—brings quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ical. Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








use ABSORBINE 














When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 
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Smart for I i S No 
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inch material with seven-eis of a 
yard of thirty-five-inch tra ng 
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All 


Wallaces’ 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in stamps. 
may also 





patterns may be 





ordered from 
Farmer and lowa Home- 
The New Fall Fashion Book 


be had for 12 cents. 
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OUR READERS M 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
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Least expensive ever. Guaranteed or re- 
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Cc CHIC AG “" _BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 
216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago, Commis- 





smoking, 5 ioe 60c. Pay on Del 
ery. United Farmers, Hymon, Ky. 





WANTED—L IV rE AND DRI rE SSE D POUL- kota farms obtained under foreclosure Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
offered by owner at prices and terms’ Service, La¢ ‘rosse, Wis 
worth investigating Write for particu- ———— —-— - 
Jars. John D. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., FILMS DEVELOPED — THREE 
Mi + is, N 1. llargements é ints, 
ae Bressee Ral lee ead ee a. é pest Sor a rig Fy Cithen highest references, Most honored official- 
DOGS AND PET STOCK IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND Wisconsin. ~ ly anywhere are the Bellwood Farms, 
PGE ah adie os Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at -—— cities OOUUL IMICMMONG, Virginie. 
SUNNYSIDE KE NNE LS, REINB EC ( ‘K, cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- ROLL DEVELOPED AND_ PRINTED. a 
< ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. One print natural colored 25c, American 
(lowa’s ost Reliable K 1el) (2,500 sat- ee ee —- Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, TORN: 
Hed customers) (75 pups and older dogs) FOR SALE: CHOICE IMPROVED Minn r "a a = sw }OL--MADE at tae ice 
Genuine English She rds. Collies. Po- farms in Southern Minnesota in the -— ai re ee oe is a rt es. 
on tptts Mar Terrors "Shephe re olice corn belt. Write for lists, Owatonna ROLIL DEVELOPE 1D AND 8 PRINTS, Send for circulars. Monticello Woolen 
Cross. (High « lass Regular and Toy Fox Rei Realty Co., Owatonna, Minn. one print colored, 25c, Pasco Photo Lab- ae, ¥ paowtn ello, Wis. 
Terriers) (Write your dog wants) (C. O. — oratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 


) approval) (Satisf: o ryuaran- FOR SALE 0 ACRES IMPROVED BAR- Sa ogy erp 
_ approval) (Satisfaction guaran On tric line, SPECIAL 1 WEEK ONLY. 25 PRINTS FARM MACHINERY 


try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and_ tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 














Iowa, specializes in spayed females. 








ton ¢ ait Missouri ele 
6 tn Ea ee ss Close «town. Price $3,300. Terms. J. B. any size 25c. Film developed 16 prints ‘ 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS Puvall, Butler, Missouri. 25e. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo, FOR SALE: nudes 6: tc: No. 1_ BIRD- 
INUINE ENGLISH § 2PHER J Ps i kar ates $$ sell Clover Huller $1,200; No. 8 late 
Guarantee ele stock. é r. ~ ; y - > : : ee. Ny, Sige 
Training we Mile ae na eh a gant MINNESOTA FARM LIS’ T AND MAP. T " TAL—SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR $1,000; No. 8 like new $925; No. 8 $500; 
Kennels Cedar Falls, Iowa. | a Murray's i Office (Established ght beautiful Glossitone Prints. Day 1 8 $400. New Farmalls $590; used 
iT ; amos ac. Sen we adena, Minn. Ni ight Studio, Sedalia, Mo. F ‘armall $290. McCormick cylinder sheller 
. _ $125; 6-roll all steel New Idea _ fodder 
QUAL ITY COLLIE P U x P IE S. P AR’ rLY shredder $300: 4-roll McCormick $100. 


trained pups, grown stock, young stud, a ee Late model, two row corn pickers $250 to 


Shepherd puppies. John Wilkin, Correc- $350; 10-20 McCormick $150; 20-30 Wallis 


tionville, Iowa. | certified used but little $400; 12-20 Wallis 
CHOIC E, WE L L } MAI ARKE “e FOX TER- S e IS f er an OW! like — eS seh aAh K model Waltis tal 
rier puppies Males $4, Females s zood) $25 to $60. Two hay balers. Tom 


Esther Blohm, Reinbeck, Iowa. Mi xwell, Shen anions tou. 








NEWFOUNDLANDS, MALES $8. FE- 
males $5. Wilbur Rector, Parker, South 
Dakota 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER ER AND CORN CRIBS WHOLESAL E. APPROXI- 
IOWA HOMESTEAD mately 1,000 bushel comnciey spe : 
i -m rator corn cribs as goot 


| WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, as new. Sacrifice prices. Only a few 
© inec re Write < once for special offer and com- 
_ EDUCATIONAL | Des Moines, Towa. Write at once for special offer and con 





NNN RRR : : A ’ 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: times in your Des Moines, Iowa. 

sas City. Free catalog. 555 auctioneers’ 
sayings, $1. 


paper. Remittance for $ is enclosed. LOWEST PRICES NOW: AL TERNAT 
ing and direc t current generators 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) motors. All voltages and sizes. Writ 
quotations. Electrical Surplus Co., 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


1 





HELP WANTED 


AGENTS : ; | ‘ CORN HARVESTER SELF-GATHER- 

ILD ESTABLISHED HOUSE WANTS l ae eomrese ee eeare tent 

hom representatives gg Per- a. pictures of harvester. Process ( 
noveities, t items permanent ar ) n neAS 

’ ‘arney Art Company, | PRR; Pane, SAReNs, 


GASOLINE ENGINES. A “HOR SE! 
ee ee eee As i Magneto and St 
MALE sre New. $15.00. Limited Nur 
_ ~ Si arris Machinery Co., Dept. E, Minne 
RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO OP- olis, Minn. 
erate portable grinding mill. Your own :- —-— — 
business and good profits Small down MILKING MACHINES, ks So ) FIN ST 
payment starts Or Vrite Gehl Bros, quality rubber hose. New and t er 
Mfg. Cx 616 rat Street, West Bend, teat cup inflatic : all makes 
Wisconsin. prices. Milker E lange, Box 8, M: 
—_—_—__ Minn. 
SALESMEN 
BECOME INDEPENDENT! OWN YOUR 
Own Business; full or spare time; ex- 
perience unnecessary; Cost $10.00 year; 
$25.00 weekly ‘ cident 


Miidr cea cannoli’ tera teen. ___ PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


ment, 229 Hamm Bldg., S aul, Minn 


INTERNATIONAL sil 
h r $75 ichols 
hresh ch lanes 
$500. Ben Mitche i, Shenandoah, I 





ae — . = Ni Soe PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HA‘\ 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA appendage is large commercial possibilities.  W 

Homestead has some open territory for b cos'viis ire. immedi ately for free book, ‘‘How to Ob- 
aman who has some real sales ability and tain a Patent’’ and “Record of Inven- 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- tion” Th Sony Delays are dangerous in pat- 
sition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ Address eat matters. Free information on how 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- i 7 proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-Z Ad- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. ams Building, Washington, D. C. 
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(Count as part of a 


Rates at top of page. asinine charge, $2.10. Z 
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Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorneys; patents and _trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So, Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des~Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS 250-331 EGG BREEDING OFFI- 

cially Tube Agglutination Bloodtested. 
Guaranteed to live and make more prof- 
its as explained in Free Catalog. Leg- 
horns, Heavy Assorted, 100-$4.90; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 100-$5.90. 
Postpaid live delivery guaranteed. Bagby's 
Golden Rule Poultry Farms, Box 317, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 























CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated. English Tom Barron White 
Leghorns from trapnested stock $4.50-100. 
Qu: ulity White, Buff Leghorns $4. Sussex, 


Black and W hite Giants $8. All other 
heavy breeds and Minorcas $4.50. Heavy 
assorted $4.25. Light assorted $3.65. 


Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Illinois. 


CAPPER SHIPS C. O. DL. POSTPAID. 
Alive Arrival Guaranteed. White, Brown 
Leghorns, Heavy Mixed, 100, $4.95. Reds, 
tocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $5.95. 
Mixed, $3.95. Small lots, le a chick high- 
er. Immediate delivery. Hatching until 
October. Capper Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. 


BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS. IM- 
mediate shipments. Replacement Guar- 
antee. 20 breeds. Circular free. Leghorns, 
3.90. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $4.90. Any shipments C. O. D. plus 
shipping charges. Midwest Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 


$5.95 PER 100—ROCKS, REDS, 

tons, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Postpaid— 
Guaranteed live arrival. 14 years experi- 
ence. 3,000,000 chicks annually. Customers 
48 states. Immediate debhivery. Order di- 
rect or write. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, 
Inc., Decatur, Illinois, 











ORPING- 














MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS, 3lec 

0. D. Grade AAA matings at less than 
Grade A Prices. 20 breeds, immediate 
shipments. Bloodtested. Replacement 
Guarantee. Catalog Free. Bush's Poultry 
Farms, Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 


STARTED CHICKS 


UP, Cc. 


LEGHORNS 2 
Heavies $7.50. 
sale >» Hamilton 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS. A PRE VIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
>and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
and buyers to comply with the follow- 


WEEKS OLD 100, $6.25. 
Jamesway incubator for 
Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa. 























agreement. Where mature poultry is 
*~hased on mail representations, with- 
inspection, the seller upon receipt of 


poultry to 
examina- 
ship- 

will 


purchase price will ship the 
buyer, with the privilege of 
it arrival. If for any reason the 

it is not satisfactory, the buyer 
that the poultry is properly fed and 
red and returned immediately to the 
per, the shipper standing carriage 
ges one way, the buyer paying them 
t other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 


WHITE MINORCAS 
DEPRESSION BOTTOM PRICRS. 








enattstOocte 


La 








"eg- 








BIG 


type, quick maturing, best blood lines. 
W hite Minorca Chicks $4 hundred, Per- 
Sonius Minorea Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 
TURKEYS 
BLACKHEAD Ri v E NTE D, CURED 
by Williams Turkeytone. Acts surely, 
quickly. Send $1.50 for one pint. Williams 


Tur Turkeyt« one, Monticello, Iilinois. 


_ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE 1 SE THE W-F RE GISTE RE D M.z \RKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
Wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 











iffs, police departments and others. Price 
with complete instruc tions _and ink for 100 
body 8, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 





id all or ders to Service i. Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 








stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
ALFALFA 





ALFALFA SEED. SOW HARDY WEST- 
wetoes South Dakota grown seed. New low 


on all high quality genuine varie- 
oe Ss. Fall seeding always successful. Write 


prices 
Dakota 


and samples to Western South 
R Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, 
Pee ays City, South Dakota. Nick Caspers, 

eside nt 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5. 
gy talta $7 White Sweet C 
ve = bushel. Track Concordia. 
eed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
cordia, Kansas, 


GRIMM 
lover $2.50. All 
Return 
Con- 
ee 
ALF ALFA $4.80 
fied Origin, 
othy $1.50 
Wheat. 
rinda, 








PER BU. U.S 

a “d Grimm $7.50, 
New Cire - Winter Seed 
Write ~ RS, Sinn, Box 404, Cla- 
Towa. 


VERI- 








BUY HARDIEST ALF. uM FY A. 
rect from Sam Bober, Newel 


SEED 
Ss. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


How Close Should Your 
Neighbor Be? 


(Continued from page 5) 
in a more leisurely way than here, and 
the returns in terms of living standards 
were high. 

All this is 
what does it mean to us? 
farmers is going to move houses and 
barns together to make a hamlet. We 
have grown up in comparative isolation, 
and we'll stay that way. Indeed, from 
the point of view of efficiency in pro- 
duction, our method is much better than 
the European method. We get higher 
yields per man; they get a better growth 
of the community spirit. 

How can we make communities out of 
isolated farms? Much is being done by 
various farm organizations. I have been 
at Grange meetings where it seemed to 
me the members had been trained to 
grow up in an atmosphere of friendly 
cooperation. Farm clubs, township Farm 
Bureaus and country churches often 
give the same impression, The older 
the group, the more chance there is for 
children to have been brought up in the 
right atmosphere. 

One method of unification suggested 
is a new political division, a rural com- 
munity of about 1,000 population. Why 
not create a rural municipality, includ- 
ing a small town and the surrounding 
country, but with the rural group in the 
majority? Farmers that have been over- 


interesting evidence, but 
No group of 


taxed by small towns putting consoli- 
dated schools over on them will shy 
away at this, but the idea has possi- 


bilities. 

Other changes are possible. I remem- 
ber four farm families tn northern Iowa 
that built homes on the corners-of their 
farms nearest each other. The houses 
were only a few rods apart. Each had 
neighbors—close neighbors, but not too 
close. 

A few farmers, even here, live in 
towns and go back and forth to work. 
That means a hired man on the farm to 
look after the stock, however, and is 
impracticable except for bigger farms 
than ordinary. 

Tenancy is a menace to any neighbor- 
hood development. About the time you 
get used to a neighbor, he moves away. 

Yet, after all, we have the auto, good 
roads (sometimes), telephone, rural de- 
livery and a host of farm organizations, 


There are the tools to create real neigh- 
borhoods, real skill in the art of work- 
ing and playing with people. But we'll 
have to learn to use these tools better. 

And always, of course, there is the old 
pioneer spirit holding us back. The 
ghost of Daniel Boone rises up and says: 
“If you can see the next house, you're 
getting too crowded. You don’t want 
your neighbor too close.”” Yet it might 


him closer 
Murphy. 


pay in a lot of ways to have 
than he is.—Donald R. 





CLIPPING NEW ALFALFA 

Spring sown alfalfa seedings some- 
times make sufficient growth that 
ping during the last half of August 
not injure the stand. setter quality 
of hay may be secured the next year 
thru the removal of grass stubble and 
weeds, Alfalfa seedings should be 
clipped low so as to cut below the 
branches of the weeds. Alfalfa will not 
be injured by low clipping, as it grows 
again from vigorous buds on the crown, 
not on the clipped stems. 


clip- 


does 





Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 





The following table shows the movement of fe eder 
un_ stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt. states 

Months of January to June, Inclusive 
| 
3a e 
a 4 eo 
3 3 é a 
2 3 3 $5 
= = %. Be 
. 159.415! 68,555/170,828) 731,635 
115,443) 52,488/131,075 9,836 
iauatien 91,474) 47.213) 54.656 5.130 
Month of July 
19,100 9,650 
: 3.386 7,978 
19.700| 13,275 








Terminal Supplies 


The following table gives the percentage 











year average for the corresponding weeks for the 
visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
orage stocks — of butter and eggs. 

ee a 

| ~ — 

= 7 

s lai s 

ei Sie gs 

ai eidgiea 

O'F!16!& 

../198!184/109! 92 

~100/1L77'113) 87 

1001170'119) 88 

-/100/163'134! 83 

-| 90/153/148! 83 

85/174! 78! 8&0 

. ..| 87/130! 83! 78 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds. due in 
1958, but callable in 1958, were quoted last week 
at 85. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 82% 





Pork Products 


The following ie gives the percentage of the 
¥. of 





eigh it-year averag 1924 193 pork products 
st 1 at wasted ‘markets 
oisi3f 
isl g 
= 
=| 3)\ 4 
Si\a\3 
ms -| 3 
~!O)\ = 
‘ 75| 951105 
88$'100/112 
78) 80/103 
638| 72 94 
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A Study of the Markets 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | Current Market Prices of Livestock, 


of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by potas the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 




























| 3 
3 ° 
a 3 
eisiale 
»| 3 | & 
= = | a 
a a = | a 
2 3| 8 $ 
S1el al » 
Retail prices paid by farmers.. 73| 73) 74! $3 
Fisher’s Index Number 64) 64 3! 74 
Cattle—Chica | | 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle 70) 70) 65. 72 
1,100-lb. fat cattle 67 67) 64) T4 
Canners and cutters 46) 49) 48 60 
P 58/| 6 59| 69 
42) 43) 39) 65 
45) 46) 40) 74 
42) 42! 38| 67 
42) 44) 38) 59 
46) 51! 48) 61 
| 
37. 34) 38) 61 
50| 44) 49] 55 
48) 43, 41 41 
46) 42) 43) 42 
29| 26| 29! 50 
36) 30) 38! 45 
40) 34) 33) 34 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston ...... 29| 29) 30!) 49 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........ 35) 35) 29) 76 
Cottonseed meal——Milwaukee...... 49) 45) 41! 59 
I jnseed_meal——Milwaukee : 50! 50! 62 
Bran—Kansas City 4| 34! 37!) 38 
Shorts—Kansas City 37\ 36) 36 
Hay— 
No. 1 timothy Chicago a6 7; SS! 65 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City... a 54! 54! 56! 70 
Other Farm Products— 
Butter——Chicago — .........cceceeeeeee 73 
Red clover seed——Chicago . 69 
Time othy seel—Chicago ...... ot 
Cotton——New York ete 36 
Sges—Chicago ....... 72 
Fat. hens—Chicago 82 
Provisions——Chicago— 
Lard 58 
Ham 73 
Sacon 95 
Futures—Chicago— 
Corn 
September ............ 8 5S! 37! 5S 
Dec 2 RR Re 43) 39) 40) 50 
Or 
gern tae eee A wid 44 2} 51! 54 
ppecember caaeed 45' 44) 50 53 
Septem daceonbene 49% 44 5! 43 
rabeeember sshéncdeautbadan S| 44) 44! 44 
ard 
SOOIRIIOE  icceautcaneesctadnasenecnes $3! 40! 34! 58 
Industrial Products— 
Coke—C onnellsvi 50 FO) 60 oo 
Pig iron Birmin n 63' 63 G61) 68 
Copper —New York nots --.| 39) 39! 40! 55 
Crude petroleum—New York. 71) 69!) GS! 59 
Lumber——!onglas fir (f » b 
Woashington) edae 64| 70! 78! 6S 
(rude rubber ..... 15} 13! 13! 21 
CHIE, cccenprcescnescsvenceesaesecesescoss 72! 72!) 71l 8 
Financial— 
Interest, 20 to 90 day paper ! 





RO 26 Ee 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks 





Public utili ty_ stocks _ _ 





Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 





















£ 
“ 2 
FA ¥ 
ee 
q - 
ba = 
Chicago Produce— f | 
Sutter, creamery extras ............ 21 | .19% 
Cheddar cheese .......... 12% 81% 
Eggs, fresh firsts | 17% 14% 
DPGORS cessor 12% -113 
Fat hens -14 mT 
Broilers -12% .14 
Geese .10 .09 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool Boston 12 12 
Light cow hides—C hicago eveneses 05% 05 % 
Red clover seed—Chic: 10.75 10.75 
Cott ay oe York O68 O06 
Lard— “ago 5.30 4.98 
Fors! an “Markets. 
No rn—Buenos Aires ...... $3 
Lard srpool 7.13 a 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average 
prevailed week by week 
Fach week is compared with the 1 


for the past four weeks 
2-1931 average 





































for receipts and prices as they have | 








of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mor 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb recent. are combined 
HOGS 
ee oe 
2 | 23 
Zo] 34) o 
a% SA & 
33| $s) $e 
$3) ¢2| 35 
June 12 to 18 63) 69) 36 
June 19 to 2° 52! 56! 40 
June 26 71! 67! 47 
July ; 54) 51) 50 
July 10 76! 72! 49 
July 17 79| 69! 46 
July 24 82) 73! 47 
July 31 90 80) 45 
June 12 6 69! 62 | 
June 19 7 76! 65 
Tune 26 8 92! 66 
July 3 5 52! 71 
July 10 6 76| 76 
July 17 7 81| 71 
July 24 75! 70! 73 
July 31 H 66) 69 
June 12 16!) 320 
June 19 21! 34 
June 26 14; 31 
July 3 82! 28 
July 10 00 
July 17 95 
July 24 84! 33 
July 31 97! 32 
June 12 116! 43 
June 19 121! 42 
June 26 114! 40 
July 3 82! 48 
July 10 100) 45 
July 17 95| 42 
July 24 84! 45 
JInlv 31 to 95! 97! 43 
Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the percentage r the two weeks 
ending July 23, 1932, of the 1923- 1931 nine-year 
age for the corr SON ling week Coal and coke 
45 per cent, grain 73 per cent, livestock 59 per | 
cent. lumber 24 per cent, ore 101 per cent and 
miscellaneous merchandise 57 per cent 





Hay, Grain and Feeds 

















aps _GATTLE “ 
| = 
a) 
4 n 
a] 313% 
= P 
Fy) a * 
ee —| 4 
ar 5 and heavy steers | 
100 Ibs. up) | | 
Cc nein and prime | 
WINS, TRG sccpnceconceesess 8.88! 9.32) 8.80 
Week Before .......ccccsssecee 8.88/ 9.12] 8.88 
Good | 
Last week sasneendiinmninasi 8.00) 8.25) 7.75 
Week before 220.2000. 8.00} 8.12) 7/88 
Memes | 
Ss a ae 6.50! 6.88) 6.12 
La. 2 " peteaerers aos 6.62) 6.75) 6.35 
Common | 
wast week ...... 4.38) 4.62) 4.12 
" a. BL . ees: 4.501 4.62) 4.25 
Light beef steers (1.100 Ibs { 
down ) | 
Choice and prime | 
“oO See 8.88/ 9.12! 8. 
Week before ...............00.. 8.88; 9.12) 8. 
Medium and good | 
ast week ...... 6.88) 7.25) 6.55 
| Week before...” mn) Teel T1121 67s 
Common | 
Last week ... olen 4.38| 4.62!) 4.12 
Week before wits 4.50) 4.62) 4.25 
Butcher cattle—Heiters | 
Last week : - ----| 5.12] 5.62] 5.12 
Week before ........:.000.000. 5.38! 5.50) 5.12 
bes | | | 
ne 3.50! 3.62) 3.38 
Week before ...... 4.00) 4.00) 3.50 
a | 
ast week ...... gaoaiuetoteninan | 3.00) 3.50) 2.38 
“ WRG OEY cc dkercaciiccraccesis 3.00) 3.50) 2.38 
Canners and cutters i 
ast week cecceccescccceccscse! 2.62] 1.88] 1.50 
ao _ ypreaeeeinemens: 2.00) 2.00) 1.50 
Stockers and feeders | 
“il ees sees} 5.00 4.75 
., > eeteeraaes 5.00 4.75 
Cows and heifers 
wast week ecevecens su-f 3.38 2.88 
Wee k before . 3.38 2.88 
° HO@S 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up) , ~ 
ast wee 3.9 4.25 4.05 
Week before 4.02 425 4.20 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
ast week 4.28] 4.75] 4.38 
Week before 4.38) 4.72) 4.40 
Light (150-200 Ib 
ist week 4.28) 4.80) 4.30 
Week before 4.38! 4.77| 4.32 
Light lights (130-150 Ib 
Last week 3.88! 4.68! 4.05 
Week before ... 4 4.18) 4.60) 4.08 
| Smooth 3 ows 
“Last 3.35! 3.65 
Pek 3.38! 3.65 
Pigs (1% 
t 4.12! 3.75 
emshe ee e ietttsneretacacan lances $0 3.75 
2.88 3.38 
Week re 2.88 t.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down . medium 
to prime 
Lost week “ $.75) 5.38! 4.68 
ek before ‘ 5.50!) 5.82!) 5.38 
hacia, “culls and commot 
4ast week : 3.62! 4.00) 3.50 
: Week bef re $#.12!) 4.25!) 4.00 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice 
st week 3.50! 3.88] 3.25 
: eek befor 3.62) 4.00) 3.8 
Ewes, medium to choi 
sast week 2 . o 1.50! 2.00f 1.50 
Week before ...... on 1.50) 1.88] 1.50 
Feeder lambs, med. to choice | 
aust. week eoheveses é 3.80! 4.12 
Week before ...... - 3.95! 4. 62 
Hogs quoted good to chowe: cattle, unless other 






































vise stated, at an average from common to choice 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1 
ast week 
. » AEROS Resa: zr 
Vimothy, No 
sast week 12.50 
Week before 112.50 
Alfalfa, choice | 
Last week 2@. SOI. .<ccco 11.00 
i 2 eee 10.50)....c000- 110.00 
Alfalfa, No. | | | 
Last week e ecceccel O.EO 9.75 
_ . Week before ..... , | Ree 9.75 
Alfalfa, standard— 
WEB  ..cccecesccccscccesccese 8.50). 
Ww eek before ecasvenequatesenen BGT. cankeces 
Alfalfa, No 
Last week ree i ee 8.75 
Week before | ES 8.75 
Oat straw— 
Last enone ae 
eek before ......... 6.50 
GRAIN 
n oy 
3 a 
3 a 
= < 
;| ¢ 
2 3 
= _ 
Corn, No 
Last we -23 
Week be "20% 
Corn, No Y | 
Last week AW ccaeiine 26. | .22 
Week before ig | Ree 19%? .19% 
Corn, No ‘ | | 
é 24 | 0 
17% | 7% 
Last week ...... 19% 12% 1 
Week before 18 iz Oot 
Bariey 
Last wee 32 
Week before 31 | 
Rye | 
Last week ....... 41% | 
Week before 38% | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ..... 57 49%! .42 | .39% 
Week before 51% 46% 37 .33 
FEEDS 
| > 3 - 
g 7 7 & 
a aa a 8 
3 n + 3S 2 
: 2) 2 bog z 
= = EI : 3 
~ = * a e © 
Bran— 
Last week 10.75) 7.25! 8.25/11.00 
Week before 9.75) 7.00) 8.00/11.00 
Shorts 
Last week ........ 11.50 9.25) ¢ 13.00 
Week before ..../11.25) 9.25) 9.75!12.00 
Hominy feed — 
12.00 
eenedes 12.00 
20.75 
20.75 
Cottonseed “meal 
zast week ........ 20.50 20.00 119.00 
Week before ..../19.12 20.00)....... 119.00 
Tankage 
Last week - 27.00'25.00 
Week before ....!........./25.001...... 27.50/25.00 
aocisnnoaliataaidial 11.40 
"A SERED RESO RR gh ss 11.40 
Sovbern oil meal 
wast week gees leceuenegtlaceshnoeninipeesann 20.40! 
Ww MM ONE <a casnesoubiniacbess tinea 20.40 


all other 


f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 


Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
points, car 


ts 
Soybeans in car lots, 
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Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 
Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
July 26—Most of the grain is cut. Some 
hreshing done, and good yields and 
quality reported. Corn has a splendid 
appearance and looks like a heavy crop. 


Pastures are good. Potatoes will make 


a heavy crop.—Fred Gross. 
Southwestern—Page County, July 31 
—Threshing done. A good crop of oats 


and a good grade of wheat; some made 
almost forty bushels per Spring 
pig crop below the average; some have 
none, others more than usual—J, K. 
Whitehill. 

Southern—Maricn County, August 1— 


acre, 


Had a steady, easy rain July 31, the 
first rain in almost.three weeks, The 
corn has suffered some, while gardens, 


pastures and meadows are burned con- 
siderably. The yield of all grains has 
been quite satisfactory. Oats furnished 
by far the biggest grain crop here and 
yielded from 35 to 70 bushels per acre. 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 31— 
The drouth is broken and we are hav- 
ing a big rain today. The corn crop 
is saved. Threshing about all over. 
Oats and timothy fair, but price is 
poor. The fruit crop is a failure.—Mrs. 
Kate L. Milligan. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Au- 
gust 8—Threshing !s about finished. 
Oats were a fair crop, yielding from 
25 to 45 bushels per acre. Barley was 
poor in most places, with a yield of 
about 20 bushels per acre; quality good. 
Corn leoks good, altho we need rain 
in the south half of the county.—C, K. 
Laydon, 

Northeastern—Bremer County, August 
6—Rain has hindered threshing. Oats 
are running about 40 bushels per acre. 
Corn is doing well. Hay crop was 
heavy. Second crop of clover beginning 
to turn. Soybeans are doing finely.— 
J. Diedrich. 

North-Central—Hancock County, Au- 
gust 8—Oat threshing about finished; 
yield from 10 to 40 bushels in northern 
half of the county. Corn looks good 
where it was not damaged by the hail. 
A little plowing being done. Second 
crop of alfalfa was quite good. Most 
hogs have gone to market.—H. M. 
Madson. 

Central—Calhoun County, August 1— 
A fine rain fell July 31, which was 
much needed for corn, pastures and 
gardens, Threshing is well under way. 
Grain is of good quality and is yield- 
ing well. Price of corn 25 to 26 cents, 
oats 11 to 11% cents.—H. W. Schon. 

Central—Greene County, August 6— 
Threshing nearly completed, with an 
average of 26 to 52 bushels per acre in 
some fields of grain. Plowing has be- 
gun. Livestock is in generally good 
condition. Corn looking better since 
we have had some more moisture. Poul- 
try doing well.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Hardin County, August 1— 
A nice rain yesterday, after a three 
weeks’ drouth. Corn on light soils has 
been hurt badly. Threshing progress- 
ing, with a fair yield, Late oats light. 
Pastures getting dry. Milk flow is low. 


Eggs light. Not many hogs going to 
market. Gardens are still furnishing 


some of the farmer’s Feed is 
scarce.—A. R. Calkins. 
Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
August 8—Threshing nearly done. Oats 
are averaging from 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre. Corn is doing finely. Some corn 
is being laid down by the heavy winds. 
Markets—Corn 22 cents, oats 10 cents, 
cream 19 cents, eggs (graded) 16 cents, 
light springs 16 cents, heavy 18 cents, 
hogs $3.70.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 
Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
August 8—Threshing is about complet- 
ed, Oats made from 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre. What wheat there was made 
from 15 to 25 bushels per acre. The 
corn looks as if it would be an average 
crop. The old crop of hogs about all 
marketed,—W. J. Adams. 
Northern—Franklin County, August § 
—Threshing 80 per cent done, with oats 
yielding around 40 bushels per acre of 
g00d quality, and barley around 20 
bushels of inferior quality. Small grain 
will be mostly fed, as bins were all 
empty and none at all shipped out last 


living. 


year. Hog cholera loss will likely be 
heavy again. Less than one inch of 
rain in the last four weeks.—Jas. T. 
Thorp. 

Western—Ida County, August 1—A 
much needed general rain fell here on 
July 31. Threshing is about completed. 


An average yield of oats, about 30 bush- 
els per acre. A heavy second cutting 
of alfalfa hay has been put in the 
stack in perfect shape, Spring pigs 
are thriving on the new oats.—Chris- 
tina Preston. 
ILLINOIS 

August 6— 
homecoming, held every 
August 17, 18 and 19, 
yield very light. 


Western—Greene County, 
Greenfield's 
three years, is 
Threshing all done; 





Wheat has advanced to 


Oats 14 cents. 
41 cents. Corn and 
Most corn is in the 
toes are being dug; 
fair.—W. C. Range. 

Southern—Alexander 
8—No rain for July. 
and turning under 
something new for us, 
with limestone, will improve the land. 
Hogs are a better price, but not many 
on the market. There are few peaches. 
—Julia O'Shea. 

Southern—Wayne County, August 1— 
Rain is much needed for corn and other 
things. Several people are hauling wa- 
ter for household use. Stock is being 
driven distances to water. Oats and 
wheat yields were less than last year, 
but a fair crop of each was produced, 
considering the season. The hay harvest 
is over and threshing is now the order. 
Red-top seed a good yield and is sell- 
ing around 4 cents per pound. Plenty of 
hay for feed was produced.—Mrs, M. R. 
Vaughan, 


look good, 
Pota- 
quality 


beans 
milk stage. 
yield and 


County, August 
We are planting 
soybeans. This is 
and we think, 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, August 4 
—The weather is hot and dry. Rain is 
badly needed. Threshing finished. Not 
much wheat going to market. Spring 
seeding of red clover almost a com- 
plete failure. Livestock in market con- 
dition have been pretty well shipped 
out. Demand for feeder pigs. Eggs 
7 and 12 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Au- 
gust 1—The short drouth seems to be 
broken. Corn crop looks good so far. 
Small grain is fair. Hay crop is very 
short. Pastures are good, Plenty of 
water for stock. Not much fruit. Po- 
tato crop is fairly good.—A. A. Graves. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Sarpy County, August 8— 
Threshing was all finished in July. Oats 
made from 30 to 40 bushels; one patch 
on bottom land made 60 bushels. No 
wheat around here. Corn looks promis- 
ing and pastures are good. Not as many 
pigs raised as usual.—H. E, 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Au- 
gust 8—Threshing is finished, and the 
yield of wheat was light. Oats are 
only fair at present. Corn promises a 
very good crop except in districts that 
were destroyed by hall. Potatoes are 
extra good. Gardens are fine. A great 
deal of plowing has been done for fall 
wheat. Third cutting of alfalfa is be- 
ing put up; a fair crop.—Charles M. 
Turner. 

Northeastern—Wheeler County, Au- 
gust 1—Small grain all harvested; some 
has been threshed; running from 40 to 
50 bushels per acre. Had a nice rain. 
Need more corn in Nebraska. Pas- 
tures good. Hay an average crop.— 
R. P. Woeppel. 





HELPING A WEAK MAGNETO 

A Minnesota reader writes: 

“TIT had trouble in starting a small 
pumping engine, due to a weak magne- 
to. After having the magneto cleaned 
and recharged, I still had trouble in 
starting. I overcame this by securing 
two larger magnets and slipping them 
over the other magnets, This reinforced 
magneto has given excellent service for 
the past ten years. In placing the mag- 
nets over the others, be sure you put 
the poles to correspond with those on 
the magneto, otherwise they will tend 
to neutralize each other.” 

We are very glad to have this novel 
method of remedying a weak magneto. 
Old magnets can often be secured from 
a discarded magneto which has not 
been taken apart. Measure the magnets 
to be sure they will slip over the others, 
as heating them will destroy the mag- 
netism. In removing the magnets, loos- 
en them without removing the armature 
and slip a piece of iron across the ends 
before slipping them off, as breaking 
the magnetic circuit even for a minute 
will decrease their magnetism, 





FARMERS’ HOLIDAY CALLED 

A “farmers’ holiday,” during which 
time no hogs or other farm produce will 
be sold, went into effect in Iowa at 5 
a. m., August 8, at the call of the 
Farmers’ Holiday Association. Milo 
Reno, chairman of the association, an- 
nounced that the holiday would continue 
for thirty days among members of the 
association or until officers believed a 
fair price was being paid farmers for 
their products, 





DRESSING VEAL FOR SHIPMENT 

Occasionally a reader desires to know 
how veal calves should be dressed for 
shipment. Prof. M, D. Heiser, of Iowa 
State College, makes the following rec- 
ommendations: 

“In dressing veal for shipment, great 
care should be taken to see that the 
hides are clean and not soiled in any 
way by manure or straw. Ordinarily, 
the calf is simply bled and the head is 





skinned out and removed. The fore- 
shanks are skinned out up to the knee 
and removed at a point just below the 
knee. The hind-shanks are skinned out 
from the hocks to the feet and removed 
just below the hocks. 

“You can then put a hog gambrel 
thru under the ham-strings in the hocks 
and hang the carcass, Then the under- 
line is opened from the rectum down to 
where the head was taken off. The 
contents of the abdominal cavity are 
usually removed first, and then the 
contents of the chest cavity. The in- 
sides are removed just exactly as you 
would remove them from a hog. The 
pelvic bone or aitch-bone is split and the 
breast is split. 

“Care should be taken to wash the 
blood from the neck and hide which has 
been removed from the head. The skin 
from the head can then be folded back 
on one side of the neck and tied with a 
twine string around the neck. The hide 
on the fore and hind shanks can be fold- 
ed up over the remainder of the shank 
and tied with twine string. If you are 
going to ship these calves by express, 
twine string should be tied around the 
body in order to close up the abdom- 
inal and chest cavities. Sometimes they 
are wrapped with burlap or some other 
kind of beef wrapping. 

“If these veals are to be shipped into 
some other state, it is necessary to 
have them inspected before shipment.” 





NATIONAL HUSKING CONTEST IN 
ILLINOIS 

November 10 has been selected as the 
date for the National Corn Husking 
Contest. It will be held on one of eight 
farms especially planted for the affair, 
in Henry county, Illinois. 

The contest, which is an annual af- 
fair, is staged under the auspices of 
the Mid-west and Capper farm publi- 
eations, and will bring together the 
winner and runner-up of each of eight 
state matches. This year, Missouri is 
out of the big match, but South Dakota 
is expected to have entries to compete 
with the best huskers of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Kansas. 

Illinois enthusiasts entertained the 
national contest once before, in 1926, 
and it was at this contest Elmer Wil- 
liams, of that state, hung up his world 
record of 35.8 bushels in the eighty 
minutes of husking. 

Henry county is in western Illinois, 
and the contest will probably be held 
in the vicinity of Cambridge. 

Last year, this contest was held at 
Grundy Center, Iowa, and had .an at- 
tendance of 50,000 farm folks, the larg- 
est agricultural gathering in the United 
States. Illinois hopes to beat this mark. 
The 1931 contest was won by Orville 
Welch, of Illinois, 





IOWA FARM NEWS VIA N. B. C. 
CHAIN 

Iowa farm news is broadcast in the 
National Farm and Home Hour each 
week thru an arrangement between 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. During 1931, news items from 
the Standard Farm Papers and the Cap- 
per Farm Press were broadcast on 235 
days. 

Many of the items attract favorable 
response from listeners who like to hear 
about the agricultural activities of their 
own localities. In addition, the news 
service serves to acquaint people with 
the agricultural developments of far- 
away states, 

The National Farm and Home Hour, 
featuring entertainment, music and ag- 
ricultural news and information, is 
broadcast between 11:30 a. m. and 12:30 
p. m., central standard time, over forty- 
seven stations. 





DISTRIBUTE IOWIN WHEAT 

Iowin, the new high yielding winter 
wheat developed at the Iowa experiment 
station, is now ready for distribution to 
Iowa farmers for trial purposes, accord- 
ing to Joe L. Robinson, superintendent 
of cooperative experiments. It is being 
distributed in one and one-half bushel 
lots, bag included, f. o. b. Ames, for 85 
cents. This amount of seed is suffi- 
cient to plant one acre, 





1932 FAIR DATES 
August 20-27—Illinois State Fair and 
National Swine Show, Springfield. 


August 20-27—Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia. 

August 24-September 2—Iowa State 
Fair, Des Moines. 

August 27-September 2—Wisconsin 


State Fair, Milwaukee. 

August 29-September 3—QOhio State 
Fair, Columbus. 

September 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln. 

September 3-10—Minnesota State Fair, 
St. Paul. 

September 
Indianapolis. 

September 
Topeka. 

September 
Fair, Huron. 


3-9—Indiana State Fair, 
12-17—Kansas Free Fair, 


12-16—South Dakota State 


September 17-23—Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 
September 17-24—Tulsa State Fair, 


Tulsa, Okla. 

October 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 29-November 4—Ak-Sar-ben 
Stock Show, Omaha, Neb. 


November 12-19 — American Royal 
Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
November 26-December 3—Interna- 


tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 





August 20, 1932 


Joshaway ¥ | 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“One reason why romance lasted 
longer in the old days was because a 
bride looked much the same after wash- 
ing her face.” 











KITCHEN HINTS FOR BRIDES 

If powder will not raise the biscuits, 
try dynamite. 

Save any breakfast pancakes you have 
left over; when cold, they make excel- 
lent rubber heels. 

Potatoes with dark rings under their 
eyes are naturally apt to be soggy. 

Gooseberries when shaved make an 
excellent substitute for grapes. 

In buying string beans, the zipper is 
the easiest to prepare. 

“To loosen a fruit-jar cap, soak it,” 
says a household note. Personally, we 
deprecate violent measures. 

Spinach placed on a hot stove after a 
while becomes chard. 

Most attractive permanent doughnut 
can be made of old curtain rings. Cover 
with brown plush and sprinkle each 
morning with talcum powder to re- 
semble sugar. 


PER ACRE 

An American passing thru an Englisa 
village stopped to talk to a farmer. 

“Do you get much rain here?” he 
asked. 

The farmer shook his head. “A little, 
but not much,” he said. “My neighbor 
over there gets more than me.” 

The American seemed puzzled. ‘‘Well, 
I surely don’t see that, sir,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Why, your neighbor is only 
about a hundred yards away.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “‘but he has 
more land than I have.” 


NO ARGUMENT 

After a young lawyer had talked for 
nearly five hours to a jury who were 
beyond the point of endurance, his op- 
ponent, a grizzled veteran of the legal 
cockpit, smiled sweetly at the judge 
and jurymen, and said: 

“Your honor, I will follow the ex- 
ample of my young friend who has just 
concluded, and I will submit the case 
without argument.” 


ACCOMMODATING 

An intoxicated young man was eject- 
ed from the side entrance of a music 
hall. He looked at the stalwart com- 
missionaire and said: ‘‘You’ll be sorry 
for this, my man. I belong to a very 
‘portant family.” 

“Then I beg your pardon, sir,’’ re- 
turned the commissionaire. ‘Come in- 
side and we'll throw you out the front 
entrance.” 


TROUBLE 
“John,” said Mrs. Dumbbell, ‘‘what 


do they mean by a politician carrying 
water on both shoulders?” 

“Right now, it means he is trying to 
carry plain water on one and fire-water 
on the other,’’ he replied. 


PROBABLY CORRECT 
Barber: ‘‘Ygu are very bald, sir. Do 
you know what is the cause of it?’ 
Customer: “I don’t know, but I sus- 
pect that my hair falling out had some- 
thing to do with it.” 


HALF OFF 
“Do you think I look all right in my 
new gown, dear?’’ she asked. 
“H'm! Yes,” replied her husband; 
“but I would suggest that if possible 
you get in a little farther.” 


NO NUMBERS 

A little city boy was visiting his cou- 
sin in the country. 

“What do you know about 
quizzed the country lad. “You 
even know if that’s a Jersey cow.” 

“I don’t know from here, ‘cause I 
can’t see its license.” 


cows?” 
don't 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 

The teacher was giving a written ex- 
amination in European geography. One 
question was: 

“Why does the sun never set on the 
British flag?” 

Robert wrote for the answer: 
cause they take it in at night.” 


“Be- 


SOMETHING FOR GOOD MEASURE 
Street Orator: ‘We must get rid of 
radicalism, socialism, bolshevism, com- 
munism and anarchism.” 
Voice from the Crowd: ‘And while 
you’re about it, why not throw in rheu- 
matism ?”’ 


RELAPSE 

*‘Look here, boss,’”’ said a colored pa- 
tron of an Alabama market, ‘“‘dat ham 
you sold me last night was spoiled.” 

“Impossible,” said the butcher, “it 
was cured in the best way.” 

“Well, boss, if dat ham was cured, it 
sho’ had a powerful relapse.” 


SO SHE QUIT HIM 
Customer: “Three of those apples 
you sent me were rotten. I am bringing 
them back.” 
Storekeeper: ‘“That’s all right, mad- 
am. You needn’t bring them back. Your 
word is just aS good as the apples.” 
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Noted Hereford Sires 


Anxiety 4th, Don Carlos, Beau President, 
Lamplighter, Beau Brummell, Beau Gwendolus, 
Beau Donnelly, Domino, Western Domino, Don 
Domino, Bright Stanway, Master Stanway, bulls 
that have made- fortunes for their owners and 
history for the breed. It was some of the 
above bulls that made famous the Gudgell & 
Simpson herd, and some that are now making 
the Fred Chandler herd one of the most noted 
Hereford herds in this country. The thoughtful 
wide awake Hereford breeder, who is now awake 
to the situation, is laying his plans for the 
future. At no time in my lifetime have I seen 
such an opportunity for a new breeder to lay 
the foundation for a strictly first class Hereford 
herd The starting of a herd means either suc- 
ess or failure. Animals in the Chandler herd 
carry from 35 to 50 per cent Anxiety 4th blood 
With painstaking care he early drew on the 
pest breeding of the Gudgell & Simpson herd, 
both in herd bulls and foundation cows, — This 
October 14th sale promises to be one of the 
most attractive Hereford sales of the fall season 
He is selling 5 bulls and 30 heifers in this 
sale. every one a picked animal If you are in 
the Hereford business any one of these may 
mean your success if you will only make the 
purchase. His catalog is, I might say, a Here- 
ford history in itself. You will want to see it 
When asking_for it kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

(Signed) M. T. White, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
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WANTED—JOBS ON 
LIVESTOCK FARMS 


for good Animal Husbandry students 
carrying college recommendations. 
Will be available for 
June. Write 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College Ames, lowa 


employment in 





HOLSTEINS 











BULL BARGAINS 


A number of splendid Holstein bulls ready 
for immediate service by well-known sires with 
high records and out of high-testing dams. 
Genuine quality and production. Priced rea- 
sonable, where you can afford to buy. Write 
or visit our farm, one mile north of town. 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 


Route 5 Newton, Iowa 





HEREFORDS 


TEN HEREFORD BULLS 


MOSTLY YEARLINGS, few coming two-year-olds 
est Anxiety breeding. Ali ready for service. 

PRICED LOW. Bargains. 

SECOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, 





IOWA 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEERLESS ta Bote,cem pert 


years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried youn: 
cows and bred heifers. ices reasonable. V hite 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr.. Decorah, lowa. 





= BEEF SHORTHORNS 
BULL BARGAINS — FEMALES 


Eighteen splendid Shorthorn L tugged, from 











12 to 18 months old. eds roans, (Bulls 
dehorned.) Priced $50 to $75. Also females 
cows and calves, bred cows and heifers. Reasonable 
ARNE LUCKASON KENSETT, IOWA 
GUERNSEYS 
HERD FOR SALE. 
Owner is offering entire herd of 18 Registered 


(Cuernseys, backed by real production records, at 


grade price Senior sire is son of Atamannsitt 
Carthiginian who's seven nearest dams_ average 
15,215.4 Ibs. milk, 756.65 Ibs. fat Write for 
particulars R * Hunt, Hibbing, Minn, 





_ ABERDEEN ANGUS 
CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 


INCLUDING ERIC MARSHALL 5TH, a_ great 

tried sire by Earl Marshall Several splendid 
young bulls by Eric Marshall Best of breed- 
~_i armer prices 


5th. 





WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
QUALITY BULLS of serviceable ages for sale at 

prices Heri headed by Black Environ K., 
Outstanding grandson of Earl Marshall and Enlate 
Inspection. invited. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
* sreitest breeding son of Farcenr, heads our 

Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
» and sunstance. Visitors welcome. 


{ G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


_ The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
'ng, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, September 3, close on 
Wednesday morning, August 24. 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


thahousands have followed ‘“‘The Traveler” 
‘hrough many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
am bound in cloth and most of them are 
: ustrated. The regular price of the ten 
ooks is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 














wALLVACKS’ FPAUIMER 


Future Livestock Sales 
HEREFORDS 

Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, 
SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 27—Dispersion Sale, Arthur Mar- 


Iowa. 


tin, Greenfield, Lowa. 

Sept. 28—Marshall County’ Breeders’. 
Geo. H. Lewis, Mgr., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 8—Oswald Strand (Annual Feeder 
Sale), Manly, lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. 7T—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 4—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 5—F. L. MeKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—L. R. MeClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa. 





Livestock News 


Six Iowa cows are among the record 
producers reported recently by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America. 

Mt. Pleasant Mutual Johanna, a 
seven-year-old bred and owned by the 
State Hospital at Mt. Pleasant, headed 
the list by producing 833.6 pounds of fat 
and 26,409.5 pounds of milk in a year in 
Class A. 

Walkeracres Maid Ormsby, a seven- 
year-old owned by E. H. Maytag, at 
Newton, produced 809.8 pounds of fat 
and 23,087 pounds of milk testing 3.5 
per cent. This record was in the yearly 
division, Class A. 

Four of the cows made their records 
in the ten months division and Nesland 
Piebe Segis Beets, a six-year-old, owned 


by the Men's Reformatory at Clive, 
topped the group with a yield of 611.5 
pounds of fat and 18,882.4 pounds of 


milk in Class A. 

The State Hospital herd at Independ- 
ence had a senior three-year-old, Pie- 
tertje Mercedes Ormsby Fayne, to make 
567.6 pounds of fat and 16,432.2 pounds 
of 3.5 per cent milk in Class A. 

Two cows bred and owned by the 
State Hospital made records in Class B 
Cherokee Piebe Lady Sarcastic 3d, a 
senior four-year-old, yielded 487.5 
pounds of fat and 13,833.7 pounds of 3.5 
per cent milk. Cherokee Tritomia Ara- 
lia, a junior three-year-old, made 473.4 
pounds of fat and 12,682.5 pounds of 3.7 
per cent milk. 


The judging of 
classes at the Iowa 


eattle in the open 
State Fair will be- 


gin on Monday afternoon, August 29, 
with Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus, 


Ayrshires and Jerseys in the rings. 

The judging on Tuesday will include 
Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus, Jerseys, 
Ayrshires, Brown Swiss and Guernseys. 
On Wednesday, Red Polis, Polled Short- 
horns and Holsteins will be judged. The 
cattle judging will be finished on Thurs- 
day, September 1. 

The hog judging at the fair will start 
on Monday, August 29, with the Poland 
Chinas and Durocs in the ring. On 
Tuesday will come the Spotted Poland 
Chinas and Chester Whites; on Wednes- 
day, Hampshires, Yorkshires and Berk- 
shires, and on Thursday, Tamworths. 


Just as a reminder, we will say to 
our readers this fall to buy their boars 
early, as a great many breeders have 
been making barrows out of their boars 
and will not have as many to sell the 
coming fall. We know one breeder in 
southern Iowa who has made barrows 
out of all the boars he raised this year, 
and others that have retained only five 
and ten. The cattle breeders have in 
many instances made steers out of their 
bulls, and there will not be as many to 
sell this fall. If you are going to be on 
the market for a boar or a bull, you had 
better buy early, as the crop is going to 
be shorter than usual. 


Thirty-five per cent, or 705 out of 1,973 
poultry flocks inspected in Boone county, 
were found to be infected with avian 
tuberculosis when the flocks were diag- 
nosed with clinical and post-mortem 
examination, according to the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture. The work 
was done by Dr. J. M. Wineinger, fed- 
eral veterinarian, in order to develop a 
practical method whereby farmers may 
eradicate avian and swine tuberculosis. 
The avian type found in poultry is 
transmissible to cattte. Many poultry- 
men are having the control 
of the disease by starting their chicks 
on clean ground. 


success in 


Pike, 


Herbert W. of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, was one of thirty- 
one students from leading American 


and Canadian agricultural colleges to 
be awarded business fellowships by the 
Danforth Foundation, at St. Louis, Mo 
These students will receive four weeks’ 
special training in commercial and agri- 
cultural leadership. Others in the mid- 
west who received the award are Wil- 
liam E. Elder, of the University of Ili- 


nois; Richard W. Olson, University of 
Minnesota; John H. Dickerson, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Floyd F. Hedlund, 


University of Nebraska, and William C. 
Spurling, South Dakota State College. 
NEW CIRCULAR ON SWINE 


Swine growers in Illinois will be in- 
terested to learn that a useful circular, 


entitled, ‘“‘Feeding Hogs on _ Illinois 
Farms,” by W. E. Carroll, chief of 
swine husbandry, has just been issued 


by the Illinois agricultural experiment 
station, at Urbana, IIl. 
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STOCKER and FEEDER SALE 





Sale starts 
promptly at 
12 o’clock 


(At public auction at my sale yard) 


Located 10 miles North of Mason 
City on Paved Highway No. 65, 
also on No. 9. 


MANLY, IOWA 











Thursday, 
September 
8th 











This is my eighth annual public sale. The cattle are 
of good desirable quality and acclimated cattle. Most 
of them have grazed in Strand’s pastures all summer. 
All cattle will be weighed sale day and guaranteed 


weights given with each lot. 


Sale, Rain or Shine 


In case of rain will be held in 
large tent 


1400 


100 
80 
60 
40 
50 


ssygssepgass 


50 
40 


Choice 
Cattle 


Hereford Steers 
Hereford Steers 
Hereford Steers 
Hereford Steers 
Hereford Steers 
Hereford Calves 
Hereford Calves 
Hereford Calves 
Augus Calves 
Angus Steers 
Angus Steers 
Hereford Feeding Cows__ Wt. 
Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Heifers 





ean Gteere ............ Wt. 1000 
Roan Steers __________-_- Wt. 850 
Roan Steers ____________ Wt. 700 
Porn eae... ......... Wt. 600 


ee Wt. 500 


40 
30 
40 
60 
50 
70 
50 


Shorthorn Steers 


1000 








60 
30 


Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 950 
Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 800 
Shorthorn Steers _____ __ Wt. 700 
Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 600 
Shorthorn Steers _______ Wt. 500 
Shorthorn Heifers ______ Wt. 600 
Shorthorn Heifers ______ Wt. 500 
Shorthorn Feeding Cows_Wt. 800 


An opportunity to buy cattle on an Iowa farm acclimated 
to lowa conditions—ready to convert your feeds into 
a profit. Come! Buy at your own price. The price 
is left entirely to farmers and cattlemen. 





TERM 2 per cent discount for cash. 

Seven months time extended 

to those desiring credit. Par- 

ties who desire credit should make written 

application for time at least 7 days pre- 
ceding date of sale. 





OSWALD STRAND, Manly, lowa 


NOTE: 
Western. 


Auctioneers, W. J. Murphy, Dorsey, 


Railroads, 


Rock Island, M. & St. L & Great 


Sheimo, Potter 


Northwest Savings Bank, Clerk, 


Mason City, lowa. 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
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In over 80 countries Chesterfield cigarettes are bought and sold 


.. smoked and enjoyed. Why is it? 
) ~ 
BECAUSE THEY ARE MILDER SS , 


BECAUSE THEY TASTI 

Chesterfields, you get 
| them just as fresh as | 
\ if you came by our 


\ factory door 


QW 


Chesterfield goes too. 
Hear the Chesterfield Radio Progra™ 
Every night except Sunday. Columbia 
network. See local newspaper for time. _ 


* BETTER 
Their mildness begins with milder, riper tobaccos—the right iiameitiade bus \ 
kinds of Domestic with enough Turkish, blended and cross-blended 


to an even finer taste. 
And wherever you go, up and down and across the world, 


© 1932, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





